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Introduct ion 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  and  illustrate 
Ben  Jonson’ s meaning  of  humor.  To  Jonson  character  was 
paramount  to  plot,  and  the  best  way  to  illustrate  his 
purpose  was  through  the  creation  of  characters  illustrating 
certain  follies  of  the  time  which  Jonson  wished  to  expose. 

Jonson’ s definitions  of  humor  was  perhaps  unique 
with  him,  but  he  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  to  use 
the  word  "humor”.  Therefore  the  history  of  ”humo£”  will 
be  traced  to  some  extent.  A few  of  Jonson’ s predecessors 
will  be  talked  about  in  some  detail. 

Jonson  has  suffered  in  comparisons  with  Shakespeare. 
Granted  that  Jonson  was  not  so  great  a poet  as  Shakespeare, 
but  he  was  still  greater  than  any  otner  writer  in  his 
age.  His  desire  was  not  always  to  please  his  audience, 
but  to  point  out  and  satirize  the  decadence  that  he  saw 
in  the  London  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  eras. 

Jonson  was  a realist,  but, in  his  desire  to  uncover  the 
follies  of  the  time,  he  was  apt  to  stress  one  point 
about  a character  to  an  extreme.  Therefore  he  created  no 
immortal  person  such  as  Ealstaff,  but  many  of  his  characters 
are  equal  to  Shakespeare’s  lesser  aaes. 

The  Everyman  edition  of  Jonson’ s plays  has  been  used, 
since  that  is  the  only  one  published  today. 
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Chapter  One 

Jonson’s  Views  About  ^rama 

When  the  second  greatest  Elizabethan  dramatist,  Ben 

Jonson,  began  to  write,  drama  was  already  popular  and 

supported  by  the  Court.  There  were  no  accepted  rules  or 

principles  restricting  the  writing  of  plays;  yet  there  were 

1. 

four  general  types  of  drama. 

The  early  popular  plays  can  be  traced  back  from  the 
realistic  elements  of  the  miracle  plays  to  the  moralities 
and  the  interludes.  Instead  of  being  complete  plays  they 
were  humorous  scenes  and  incidents.  The  "comic  relief”  of 

later  plays  originated  in  these  scenes  which  dealt  with 

2. 

characters  from  the  lower  classes. 

The  English  chronicle  play  seems  to  have  arisen 
suddenly  in  conjunction  with  the  outburst  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Previously  there  had  been  plays  of  historical 

events  with  themes  from  classical  sources  in  familiar  and 

3. 

realistic  style. 

The  classical  and  academic  drama  flourished  almost 
exclusively  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  universities,  and 
the  Inns  of  Court  for  cultured  audiences.  In  comedy 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  still  largely  followed  as  models. 

(1) Thomas  M.  Parrott,  Shakespeare,  New  York,  1938. p. 39ff . . 

(2)  Ibid. . . 

( 3) Ibid. . . 
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These  plays  were  divided  into  acts  and  scenes  and  contained 

much  polished  prose  and  witty  wordplay.  Such  stock 

characters  as  clever  servants,  parasites,  misers,  braggart 

soldiers,  and  tne  worldly-wise  father  plus  the  involved 

intrigues  and  deft  solutions  contained  in  these  comedies 

formed  the  basis  for  most  comedies  of  manners  and  of  some 

romantic  plays.  The  best  example  of  the  blending  of  the 

classic  and  the  native  was  Ralph  Roister  Doister.  Notable 

copies  of  the  Plautine  model  were  Lyly’s  Mother  Bombie 

1. 

and  Shake speare 1 2 3 4 s Comedy  of  Errors. 

Tragedy  had  become  mere  translation  of  Senecan  plays. 

It  emphasized  sensational  themes  and  showed  their 
reactions  upon  the  emotions  of  the  characters.  It  used 

2. 

detailed  plots  and  concentrated  upon  the  crisis  of  action. 

In  the  1580fs  the  fusion  of  the  classical  and  popular 
strains  in  drama  was  represented  by  Peele , Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  Kyd  and  later  Shakespeare.  For  the  first  time  the 
romantic  love  of  the  strange  and  mysterious  and  the 

3. 

romantic  passion  for  beauty  came  into  English  drama. 

These  plays  were  romantic  in  that  they  did  not  follow  the 
classical  theories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama  and  also 

4. 

in  that  they  did  not  present  an  accurate  imitation  of  life. 


(1) Ward  and  Waller,  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature , 
New  York,  1933.  Vol.  V-L.  p.16  ff.T 

( 2 )  Parrott , ibid . . . 

( 3) Ihid. . . 

(4)  Ward  and  Waller,  ibid... 
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It  was  from  this  romantic  tradition  that  Jonson  swerved, 
although  it  is  true  that  even  his  most  regule r plays  are 
influenced  by  the  romantic  spirit. 

Jonson* s theories  from  the  first  were  those  of  the 
classicist.  He  believed  in  the  criticism  of  Horace  and 
in  the  rhetoric  of  Quintilian.  He  believed  that  drama  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  His  idea  of 
comedy  was  identical  with  Cicero* s;  both  believed  that 
comedy  should  be  an  imitatlo  vitae  speculum  consuetudini3 , 
imago  veritatis.  In  Catiline  Jonson  preserved  the  ancient 

chorus,  and  in  The  Alchemist  he  utilized  unity  both  of 

1 ♦ 

time  and  place  perfectly. 

But  Jonson  was  not  a blind  follower  of  rules,  nor 
was  he  a supreme  classicist.  He  never  planned  plays  that 
would  break  from  the  popular  theatre  and  become  closet 
drama.  He  said  in  1598  when  he  was  a playwright  earning 
his  way  on  the  popular  stage:  ”1  know  nothing  can  conduce 
more  to  letters  than  to  examine  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  not  to  rest  in  their  sole  authority,  or  take 
all  upon  trust  from  them,  provided  the  plagues  of  judging 

and  pronouncing  against  them  be  away For  to  all  the 

observations  of  the  ancients  we  have  our  own  experience; 
which  if  we  will  use  and  apply,  we  have  better  means  to 

(l)Felix  E.  Schelling,  Elizabethan  Drama,  Boston,  1908.p.469ff 
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pronounce.  It  is  true  they  opened  the  gates  and  made  the 


» 


way  that  went  before  us;  but  as  guides,  not  commanders.... 

1. 

Truth  lies  open  to  all;  it  is  no  man’s  several.” 

In  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
JoBSon  traced  the  growth  of  ancient  comedy  from  the  simple 
song  to  Aristophanes  to  "Menander,  Philemon,  Cecilius, 
Plautus  and  the  rest”,  who  adapted  comedy  according  to  the 
times  in  which  they  wrote.  From  this  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "I  see  not  then,  but  we  should  enjoy  the 
same  license,  or  free  power  to  illustrate  and  heighten 
our  inventions,  as  they  did;  and  not  be  tied  to  those  strict 

and  regular  forms  which  the  niceness  of  a few,  who  are 

2. 

nothing  but  form  would  thrust  upon  us." 

In  the  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  lonson 

attacked  the  principles  of  writing  in  his  own  time.  He 

objected  to  plays  that  did  not  follow  the  unities: 

To  make  a child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 

Past  threescore  years;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords, 

And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 

Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster’s  long  jars, 

And  in  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars.  3. 

He  objected  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V, where  "chorus  wafts 

4 • 

you  o’er  the  seas."  He  desired  the  ideal  play  to  use 

Seeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 

And  persons  such  as  comedy  would  choose, 


(1) Percy  Simpson,  "The  Art  of  Ben  Jonson",  £ssa^s  and 
Studies . Vol,xxx,  1944.  p.35fff.. 

(2) Een  lonson,  Every  Man  but  of  his  Humour,  p.65 

(3) Ben  Jonson,  EveryMan  in  his  Humour , p. 5 59-560 
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When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times 

And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  v/ith  crimes.  1. 

He  wanted  the  play  to  be  fundamentally  comic,  not  a serious 

action  in  which  lighter  scenes  of  comic  relief  are 

interspersed.  No  freaks  of  circumstances,  misunderstandings 

confusions  of  identity  which  were  exploited  by  his 

contemporaries,  but  rather  "human  follies”  or  eccentricities 

of  character  should  be  the  theme  of  comedy.  This  type 

of  play  he  called:  comedy  of  humor. 

Thus  Jonson  had  a threefold  purpose  in  his  reformation 

6f  the  stage.  He  wanted  a "reaction  from  the  absurdities 

of  current  forms;  secondly,  a recourse  to  classical 

standards  as  a cure  of  the  lawlessness;  and  lastly,  the 

establishment  of  a realistic  and  satirical  comedy  on  a 

2. 

rational  plan."  He  was  in  all  probability  greatly 
influenced  by  Sidney  and  his  own  contemporaries,  especially 
Chapman. 


(1) Ibid... 

(2)  Ward  and  Waller,  op.cit.,p,18 
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Chapter  Two 

History  and  Uses  of  Humor 
The  origin  of  humor  is  not  literary,  for  the  idea 
comes  from  medieval  medicine.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
humor  was  common  in  England  as  applied  to  the  supposed  fluid 
constituents  of  man’s  body.  Chaucer’s  "Doctor  of  Phisik" 
knew 

the  cause  of  everich  maladye, 

Were  it  of  hoot,  or  coold,  or  moyste,or  drye, 

And  where  they  engendred,  and  of  what  humour.  1. 

The  four  ma$or  humors  — corresponding  with  the  four 

elements  and  possessing  the  qualities  of  moisture,  dryness, 

heat,  and  cold  in  different  combinations  and  different 

proportions  in  each  body  — formed  the  temperament  or 

complexion  or  constitution  of  a man  and  molded  his 

character.  Fire  was  hot  and  dry,  air  hot  and  moist, 

water  cold  and  moist,  and  earth  cold  and  dry.  Fire 

produced  choler;  air,  blood;  water,  phlegm;  and  earth, 

melancholy.  In  average  eharacters  these  conflicting 

elements  were  blended  in  varying  proportions,  and  the 

predominance  of  any  one  humor  determined  the  type.  As  an 

example,  in  the  sanguine  man  blood  predominated,  and  it 

manifested  itself  on  his  ruddy  complexion  and  his 

2. 

enterprising,  hopeful,  or  amorous  spirit.  Variations  in 

( 1) F.N. Robinson,  The  Poetical  Works  of  Chaucer,  Cambridge, 
1933.  p. 23 

(2) Percy  Simpson,  Every  Man  In  his  Humour , 1921.pxxxvl 
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the  relative  strength  of  these  humors  disclosed  the 

differences  between  individuals.  The  differences  might  be 

great  of  small,  according  to  one  or  more  of  the  contributing 

humors.  The  basic  idea  in  this  medieval  tradition  is  that 

there  is  a natural  balance  of  humors  in  the  composition  of 

each  body  and  that  disturbance  of  thes  balance  is  dangerous. 

Thus  bleedings  and  purgings  were  often  used  as  remedies. 

In  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  put  of  his  Humour 

Jonson  defined  humor.  He  started  with  a definition  of  the 

term  in  the  old  physical  sense  of  the  elements: 

Why  humour,  as  His  ens,  we  thus  define  it 
To  be  a quality  of  air,  or  water, 

And  in  itself  holds  these  two  properties, 

Moisture  and  fluxure:  as,  for  demonstration, 

Pour  water  on  this  floor,  1 2 twill  wet  and  run: 

Likewise  thfiair,  forced  through  a horn  or  trumpet, 

Flows  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A kind  of  dew;  and  hence  we  do  conclude, 

That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxure  and  humidity, 

As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself, 

Is  humour.  1. 

He  then  went  on  to  the  medieval  sense  of  the  humors  that 
make  up  man's  disposition: 

So  in  every  human  body, 

The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood, 

By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent, 

Receive  the  name  of  humours.  2. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  figuative  meaning  of  the  word: 

As  some  one  peculiar  quality 


(1) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  <$ut  of  his  Humour,  p.341 

( 2)  Ibid. . . 
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Doth  so  possess  a man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 

In  their  corf luctions , all  to  run  one  way, 

This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a humour*  1. 

The  emphasis  on  the  abnormality  of  the  humorous 

person  in  Jonson*s  sense  is  implied  in  the  words  "as 

wanting  power  to  contain  itself"  and  is  developed  further 

in  the  next  passages.  If  the  eccentricity  is  more  than 

2. 

external  it  will  affect  the  entire  personality.  Any 
mood,  habit,  or  eccentricity  could  be  called  a humor. 

Sometimes  a humorist  is  overwhelmed  by  a single  eccentricity 
such  as  Morose*  s abhorrence  of  noise  in  Epicoene  or  Mammon’s 
desire  to  be  a grandee  in  The  Alchemist . 

According  to  Baskerville,  Josaon  presents  the  man  whose 
moral  and  emotional  nature  lacks  sanity,  and  whose  mental 
attitude  exalts  follies,  Jonson’s  fundamental  conception 

of  humor  is  something  temperamental,  more  or  less 

3. 

permanent  in  cnaracter  bent.  A character  was  humorous  if 

he  was  distinguished  by  some  exaggerated  trait  and  was 

amusing  through  his  abnormality. 

But  Jonson  cautioned  against  the  loose,  popular  usage, 

that  of  using  humor  to  cover  any  such  thing  as  a fad  in  dress. 

But  that  a rook,  by  wearing  a pyed  feather, 

The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 

A yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer* s knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a humour/ 

(1) Ibid... 

(2) Elisabeth  . Morris,  Studies  in  Jonson*  s Comedy , Boston, 

1893,  p. 35  * 

(3)  Charles  R.  Baskerville,  English  SlemBBts  in  Jonson’ s Early 
Comedy,  Austin,  1911*, p. 35 
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0,  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous.  1. 

Jonson  did  not  abandon  this  meaning  entirely  until 

he  came  to  Every  Man  tout  of  his  Humour.  He  used  practically 

all  of  the  meanings  of  the  term  "humor"  in  the  Sixteenth 

century  in  his  early  works.  JoaBon  used  humor  to  explain 

a trait  of  a man’s  personality,  but  the  trait  is  often 

2. 

demonstrated  by  outward  peculiarities  and  fashions. 

Thus  in  Jonson* s earlier  works  both  the  inward  and  outward 
peculiarities  were  called  humors. 

English  literature  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  century  is  full  of  allusions  derived  from  the 
physical  idea  of  humor.  Humor  had  come  to  denote  whatever 
element  of  character  through  an  unequal  mixture  of  the 
fluids  dominated  the  rest.  It  was  an  age  of  humors.  At  a 
time  of  independence,  intensity,  and  curiosity  Englishmen 
felt  the  fullness  of  life,  and  took  part  in  as  much  of  it  as 
possible.  They  did  not  try  to  make  themselves  like  other 
men.  Indeed  some  carried  the  desire  for  originality  too 
far  and  tended  to  exaggerate  their  idiosyncracies.  These 
qualities  became  the  sources  of  vice  and  folly,  Jonson 
believed  firmly  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  comedy  to 

caricature  and  make  ridiculous  the  foolish  aspects  of  these 

3. 

humors. 

(l)Every  Man  tout  of  his  Humour,  p.63 
( 27Baskerville , Tbid . . . 

(3) John  A.  Symonds,  Ben  Jon son .London , 1386.  p.26ff.. 
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The  term  "humor”  had  once  had  a definite  meaning,  but 
like  the  "complex"  of  today  it  had  been  so  abused  by  1593 
that  purists  were  staggered 

Daily  to  see  now  the  poor  innocent  word 

Is  rack’d  and  tortured,  1. 

It  was  a catchword  when  Jonson  began  to  write.  "Humor"  was 
used  carelessly.  According  to  Baskerville  the  first  work 
in  which  the  word  "humor"  was  used  in  its  derived  sense 
dates  from  1567.  By  1580  the  use  of  the  word  was  fairly 
widespread,  and  by  1592  it  was  the  term  most  often  chosen 
by  the  writers  who  dealt  with  the  follies  of  the  time.  The 
ase  of  the  word  increased  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
that  was  paid  to  the  study  of  manners.  As  popular  as  the 
word  was  to  represent  the  physical  state  invariably 
associated  with  a corresponding  tendency  of  the  mind,  the 
use  of  the  word  "humor"  to  represent  the  appropriate 
mental  state  itself  developed  slowly.  Two  reasons  for  this 
were  pointed  out  by  Baskerville;  first,  the  social  class 
dominated  over  the  individual  in  the  early  literature 
dealing  with  real  life,*  and  second,  as  long  as  the  whole 
individual  was  the  unit  there  were  other  words  more  suitable. 
"Complexion"  and  "temperament"  were  common  in  Chaucer. 
Shakespeare  used  "complexion"  to  suggest  a disposition  and 

(1)  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  p.62 
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mood.  Even  Jonson  used  the  word  " complexion”  in 

1. 

connection  with  humor. 

There  were  three  currents  of  literary  tendency  which 

were  independent  of  the  humor  fashion  in  origin  but  which 

2. 

used  this  catchword,  modifying  it  somewhat.  The  first 
type  was  the  analysis  of  character  according  to  the 
dominant  trait  or  masterfcassion.  The  second  type  was  the 
treatment  of  character  — involving  a similar  dominance 
of  a single  trait  — according  to  the  doctrine  of  decorum. 
The  third  type  was  the  character  sketch,  including  realistic 
traits  from  London  life,  in  the  manner  of  the  Characters  of 
Theophrastus . 

The  first  type,  the  stock  Elizabethan  character 
analysis,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  moralities  in  which 
the  characters,  although  called  by  abstract  names,  were 
often  patterned  after  life,  and  each  had  a motive  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  Analysis  of  character  with 
some  dominant  mental  or  moral  trait  is  found  in  t_.e  works 
of  Greene,  Nashe , Lodge,  Lyly,  Spenser,  and  Marlowe,  It 

reached  its  highest  peak  in  the  characterizations  of 

3. 

Marlowe 1 s sublime  monomania cs . 

The  second  type,  the  dominance  of  a single  trait 
according  to  Renaissance  decorun^was  law  among  the  court 

(1) C.R.  Baskervillev  op.cit. ,p.37ff . . 

(2) Herford  and  Simpson,  Ben  Jonson,  Oxford,  1925. p.339 

(3) C.R.  Baskerville , op.  cit  .p.A-i 
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dramatists  and  critics  from  the  1570 ’s  on.  Before  it  was 
set  down  in  Sidney’s  Apology,  it  appeared  in  the  prologue 

to  Damon  and  Pithias  by  Edwards  in  1571.  and  in  the  dedication 

1. 

of  Promos  and  Cassandra  by  Whetstone  in  1578.  According  to 

decorum  both  the  action  and  character  should  be  restricted 

2. 

to  the  normal  and  customary.  The  ideas  of  humor  and 
decorum  were  related  and  interacted  pa  each  other.  Sidney’s 

decorum  has  some  significance, for  the  humor  conception  for 

3. 

most  of  Sidney’s  critical  ideas  were  important  to  Jonson. 
Sidney’s  defense  of  the  dramatic  unities,  his  arraignment 
of  the  absurdities  of  romantic  plays,  his  stress  on  the 
moral  function  of  literature,  and  his  principle  that  "comedy' 
is  an  imitation  of  the  common  errors  of  our  life" 
doubtless  influenced  Jonson’ s theories.  Decorum  was 
similar,  but  accessory  rather  than  essential  to  that 

distinctive  character  treatment  in  accordance  with  which 

4. 

Jonson  created  characters  like  Juniper  and  Brisk, 

The  third  type,  the  Theophrastan  sketch  was  the 

summary  of  the  things  which  the  affected  man  was  likely  to 

5. 

do  or  say.  Jonson  was  somewhat  influenced  by  this  as  is 
evident  in  his  character  sketches  at  the  beginning  of  Every 
Man  CQit  of  his  Humour,  which  contain  a Shavian  element  not 


(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op. cit. p.339 

(2) Ibid. p.337 

(3) Algernon  C.  Swinburne, A Study  of  Ben  Jonson,  London, 1889. 
p.xlll  ff.. 

(4) C .R.Baskerville , op. cit. p. 57 

(5) Herford  and  Simpson,  ibid.. 
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found  in  his  contemporaries. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  type  the  ideal  which  humor 
presupposed  was  not  the  single-souled  ardor  of  a superman, 
like  Tamburlaine,  but  a perfectly  balanced  character  like 
Shakespeare’s  Brutus,  in  whom  the  ’’elements  were  so  mixed 

in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 

1. 

world,  ’This  was  a man”’,  or  Jonson' s Crites,  "a  creature 
of  a most  perfect  and  divine  temper:  one,  in  whom  the 

humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met,  without  emulation 

2. 

of  precedency”. 

Although  earlier,  Fenton’s  use  of  humor  is  clearly 
anticipatory  of  Jonson’ s.  Fenton  resricted  himself 
entirely  to  a study  of  love;  but  several  times  he  spoke  of 
the  various  phases  of  passion  — such  as  love,  lust, 
jealousy  — as  humorous.  Jonson  called  love  a humor  in 
his  unacknowledged  play,  The  Case  Is  Altered , and  in 
Cynthia ’ s Revels  Phantaste  discusses  in  detail  the  phases 
of  tne  humor,  love.  Jonson  handles  lust  in  Volpone  and 
Epicure  Mammon.  Jonson  constantly  treated  jealousy  as  a 
humor  in  Kitely,  Corvino,  and  Fitzdottrel.  Fenton  did  not 
give  the  term  ”humor”  so  broad  a significance  as  Jonson  did 
because  he  always  had  the  physical  side  associated  with  it. 

(l)Farrott,  op.cit.  p.666 
( 2 ) Ben  J onson , Cynthia  ’ s Revels  , J> . 170 
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14. 

"Disease",  "infection",  and  similar  terms  are  synomvmous 

1. 

with  "humor"  in  Fenton’s  uae. 

Lyly  used  the  word  with  much  more  assured  application 
to  character  and  in  a greater  number  of  shaded  meanings 
than  Fenton  did.  In  his  prose  Lyly  followed  Fenton  in  the 
free  use  of  the  word  "humor"  in  Jonson’ s sense  to  denote 
inclination.  In  some  instances  he  pictured  the  same  type 
of  follies,  — those  from  self-love,  pride,  and  pretension, — 
that  Jonson  rebuked  in  Cynthia ’ s Revels.  In  his  plays 
Lyly  showed  the  transitional  phases  in  the  idea  of  humor. 

He  used  the  word  at  times  in  the  physical  meaning  and  at 
times  in  a sense  of  what  is  fundamental  and  permanent  in 
man’s  make-up.  He  often  used  it  with  as  much  tragic  as 
comic  force , as  in  Midas  and  in  The  Woman  in  the  Moon, 
applying  to  the  varying  moods  of  one  character  under  the 
influence  of  the  planets.  The  list  of  humors  or  inclinations 

and  the  detailed  study  Lyly  gave  each  was  a long  step  toward 

2. 

the  humor  comedy  of  Jonson. 

"Humor"  was  a favorite  word  with  Harvey.  He  used  it 
several  times  in  letters  to  Spenser  in  connection  with 
follies  tnat  indicate  temperament  or  character.  By  the  time 
of  his  attacks  on  Nashe,  however,  "humor"  in  tne  figurative 

( 1) C.R.Baskerville , op.cit.p.54 

(2) Ibid.. p.72-74 
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sense  had  become  so  common  that  the  words  "humors”  and 


15. 

1. 

"humorists”  had  been  adopted  to  indicate  an  affectation. 

Greene  wrote  a number  of  stories  in  which  the  word  "humor" 
occurred  in  various  senses  approaching  Jonson’s  use.  In  his 
Planetomachia  (1585)  Greene  mentions  the  relation  of  the  planets 
and  physical  humors  to  the  affectations  of  people.  In  his  Alcida : 
Greenes  Metamorphosis  (1588)  Fiordespine f s pride  in  beauty,  Euphilafe 
wit  and  fickleness,  and  Marpesia’s  inability  to  keep  a secret  are 
examples  of  the  social  vices  due  to  an  abnormal  or  unwholesome 

bent  in  character.  Philomela  (1592)  and  the  Vision  (1592)  both 

2. 

contain  a treatment  of  jealousy  similar  to  Jonson’s. 

Lodge  in  his  use  of  the  Theophrastan  character  sketch 
described  a type  which  represents  the  dominant  mental  or  moral  trait 
in  the  individual  in  almost  exactly  the  "humor"  of  Jonson’s  comedy. 
In  his  Wits  Miserie  (1596)  Lodge  treated  the  humors  of  dicing, 

poetry,  envy,  malice,  and  impatience  in  the  characteristic 

3. 

Jonsonian  sense. 

Nashe  was  one  of  the  most  important  writers  in  the  use  of 
humor.  In  Pierce  Penilesse  the  word  "humor"  is  used  for  a long 
series  of  vices  or  follies  which  carry  the  man  away.  These  follies 
are  classified  under  three  heads  that  are  similar  to  Jonson’s. 

Of  the  humors  mentioned  under  vanity,  Jonson  satirized  especially 
vain  studies,  dishonorable  prodigality,  and  self-love.  Of  the 
comic  motives  mentioned  under  villainy,  Jonson  dealt  also  with 
covet ise  and  cozenage.  Of  those  mentioned  under  hypocrisy  Jonson 

(1) Ibid. .p.62 

( 2 )  Ibid . .p.62-63 

(3lXbid..p,67 
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16. 

satirized  especially  Puritanism.  The  many  phases  of  Machiavellism 

which  Nashe  enlarged  on  are  not  prominent  in  Jonson’ s treatment 

of  hypocritical  friendship,  but  similar  studies  occur  in  Angelo 

in  The  Case  Is  Altered,  Carlo  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  and 

Tucca  in  The  Poetaster.  In  The  Terrors  of  the  Night  Nashe  used 

humor  to  mean  a number  of  typical  social  evils.  In  the  light  of 

these  observations  Nashe  would  seem  to  have  been  a potent  influence 

1. 

on  J onson ’ s work . 

Shakespeare  never  wrote  such  comedies  as  Jonson’ s Bartholomew 


Fair.  His  humor  was  in  the  modern  sense.  He  was  never  tired  of 
introducing  the  comic  of  the  simple  folk  into  his  plays  whether  in 
comedy,  as  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothin'-; , or  in 
tragedy,  as  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet  or  the  clown  with  the  asp 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra . Some  similarity  has  often  been  pointed  out 
in  Falstaff  to  the  braggart  soldier  Bobadil.  But  in  Fal staff  thfere 
is  a sort  of  double  personality,  the  one  shown  on  the  stage  and  the 
one  the  audience  feels  him  to  be  fundamentally.  This  subtle 
expressiveness  of  Shakespeare  is  certainly  not  possessed  by  Jonson. 
The  principal  characters  of  The  Merry  Fives  of  Windsor  and  The 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  are  often  considered  to  be  farcically 

2. 

exaggerated  humors.  Shakespeare’s  Sir  Andrew  and  Slender  borrow 
traits  from  Stephen  as  does  Ford  from  Kitely.  Malvolio , "the  cross- 
gartered  gull"  who  is  "sick  of  self-love",  Pistol,  and  the  three 
captains  of  Henry  V are  often  considered  to  be  humor  characters 
similar  to  Jonson’ s. 

(1) Ibid. .p.63-67 

(2) Charles  M.Gayley, Representative  English  Comedies,  Vol.II, 

>13.  p.126  ~ 
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Chapter  Three 

Elements  of  Eumor  in  Chapman’s  Comedy 

Jonson’s  immediate  predecessor  in  the  comedy  of 

humors  was  Chapman.  Chapman  anticipated  Jonson  in  the 

use  of  the  humor  motive,  but  he  did  not  anticipate  the 

1. 

Jonsonian  humor  comedy.  Chapman  was  interested  in  the 
analysis  of  humors  primarily  for  the  sake  of  fun.  But 
Jonson  always  had  an  earnest  moral  and  artistic  purpose. 
Chapman  had  ho  rigid  theory  of  comedy.  First  he  wrote 
a comedy  of  humors,  then  a romantic  comedy,  then  a clever 
imitation  of  Latin  comedy  with  some  humors,  then  a romantic 
comedy,  and  in  Monsieur  D’ Olive  the  very  perfection  of  a 

humor  study.  As  far  a comedy  was  concerned  he  followed 

2. 

the  fashion  rather  tnan  triad  to  set  one. 

In  his  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  (1596)  Chapman 

portrayed  not  only  the  romance  and  high  emotion  set  forth 

by  Marlowe,  but  also  a newer  quality,  a satiric  outlook  on 

3. 

all  the  concerns  of  mere  numan  beings. 

Chapman’s  An  Humorous  Day’ s Mirth  in  1597  preceded 
Jonson’s  first  humor  play,  Every  Man  In  his  Humour,  by  at 
least  a year.  It  is  somewhat  like  Jonson’s  work  and  yet 
unlike  it  in  total  effect.  The  interest'  of  this  play  lies 
in  the  use  by  Chapmen  of  the  word  ’’humor’1  in  the  Jonsonian 

(1) Hefford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.p345 

(2) Esther  C.  Bunn,  Ben  Jonson’ s Art , Northampton,  Mass,,  1925. 
p.117 

(3)Ibid.. p.118 
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sense  and  in  his  creation  of  characters  unmistakably  of 
Jonson’ s later  humorous  type.  The  plot  is  merely  a string 

of  episodes  to  display  the  humors  of  a doting  old  husband 

1. 

and  a foolish  young  wife.  Only  in  Labervele,  the 

jealous  husband,  and  Countess  Moren,  the  old  jealous  wife 

of  a handsome  young  husband,  do  the  ways  of  disposition 

predominate  over  tricks  of  manners  or  speech.  The 

remaining  characters  with  the  exception  of  the  mischief- 

loving  courtier,  Le  Mot,  and  Dowsecer,  the  melancholy 

and  satiric  gentleman,  are  a group  of  indistinguishable 

gallants,  wearing  correct  clothes,  swearing  correct  oaths, 

and  making  correct  and  unoriginal  remarks.  The  tricks 

played  by  Le  Mot  are  of  a curious  and  fantastic  ingenuity, 

completely  unlike  the  everyday  incidents  of  Jonson.  The 

types,  the  devising  of  a situation  in  whicn  to  reveal  tiem, 

the  quick  solution  of  their  troubles,  and  the  passive  moral 

warning  ire  a pattern  almost  exactly  like  tie  one  Jonson 

2. 

followed  in  his  humor  plays. 

In  1599  Chapman’s  All  Fools  appeared,  which  Swinburne 
honored  as  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  the  language.  It  is 
an  amalgamation  of  two  Latin  comedies  but  is  developed 
with  a high  sense  of  clever  and  powerful  caricature.  One 

(1) Felix  Schelling,  op.cit.p.460 

(2) Esther  Dunn,  op.cit.  p.119-120 
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19. 

plot  concerns  the  suspicious  father  and  the  otner  the 

jealous  husband.  Chapman’s  treatment  of  the  jealous 

husband  is  more  human  and  pleasanter  than  Jonson’s  treatment 

* 

of  Kitely  in  Every;  Man  in  his  Humour.  This  comedy  like 
many  comedies  of  humor  is  constructed  on  tne  priciple  of  a 
single  dynamic  personality,  in  this  case  Rinaldo,  whose 

1 

contriving  motivates  both  plots  and  who  is  gulled  at  the  end. 

Sir  Giles  Goosecap  is  a hybrid  made  from  the  comedy  of 
humors  and  romantic  comedy.  Witty  page-boys  open  the  play 
with  a frank  discussion  of  their  masters*  foibles  in  a way 
very  like  Jonson’s  of  describing  his  humors  before  they 
appear.  The  only  humor  in  the  play  is  supplied  by 
Goosecap,  Foulweather,  and  Rudesby,  types  of  gulls  who 

affect  the  manners  of  courtiers.  But  the  play  is  remembered 

2. 

for  its  romantic  theme. 

Chapman  continued  in  this  vein  in  two  more  comedies, 

May  Day  and  The  Widow*  s Tears.  In  1606  Monsieur  D* Olive 
appeared.  It  contains  a romantic  theme  but  becomes  an 
occasion  for  displaying  a humor  of  the  Jonsonian  type  in 
Monsieur  D* Clive  with  a Jonsonian  purpose.  D* Olive  shows 
his  humor  in  his  reporting  of  himself  as  a philosopher 
and  in  his  weighty  discussions  about  aristocracies  and 
democracies  and  their  bearing  upon  the  use  of  tobacco.  He 

(1) Felix  Schelling,  op.oit .p.^61-2 

(2) Esther  Dunn,  op.cit.p.121 
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keenly  satiiLz®  hangei’s-on,  social  aspirants,  and  ambitious 

fathers.  Yet  in  the  end  he  becomes  the  butt  of  a practical 

joke,  thus  changing  the  humor  to  the  modern  of  Shakespearean 

type.  These  later  plays,  the  combination  of  romantic  and 

satiric,  are  just  the  type  of  play  which  Jonson  disliked. 

Chapman  as  a writer  of  comedy  never  passed  much  beyond  the 

intrigue  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  vivacious  repartee  of 

1. 

Lyly,  and  the  more  wayward  humors  of  Jonson. 


(l)Esther  hunn,  op. cit . ,p. 123-130 
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Chapter  Four 
Early  Humor  Comedies 

Jonson's  first  humor  play,  Every  Man  In  .his  Humour , 
was  acted  in  the  year  1593,  and  was  later  revised  by  him  for 
the  folio  edition.  It  was  more  successful  than  anything  he 
had  yet  done,  for  it  became  popular  immediately.  It  is 

said  that  Shakespeare  was  instrumental  in  getting  it  acted 

1. 

and  took  a part  in  it  himself.  It  appealed  to  all  sorts 
of  people,  but  Jonson  probably  wrote  it  with  the  young  wits 
and  scholars  in  mind  as  his  audience,  for  two  young  men  of 
their  own  class  deceive  grave  parents  and  professional  and 
amateur  humbuggers.  Jonson  followed  the  three  unities  that 
he  had  set  down  in  the  Prologue  of  this  play.  All  tne  action 
falls  within  twelve  hours,  all  the  scenes  are  laid  in  London, 
and  all  the  minor  plots  are  connected  with  the  one  major  plot 
The  main  purpose  of  the  play  is  the  realistic 

2. 

presentation  of  a series  of  sharply  contrasted  characters. 
The  plot  has  no  counterpart  in  Englisn  literature,  but 
some  of  the  characters  — the  pair  of  elderly  citizens 
outwitted  by  a pair  of  lively  young  men,  the  shrewd 
servingman  with  his  disguises,  and  the  braggart  soldier  -- 
are  plainly  derived  from  those  of  the  Plautine  comedy.  They 

(1) Eerford  and  Simpson,  op. cit . ,p. 346 

( 2 ) G. Gregory  Smith,  Ben  Ions on , Loadon,  1919. p. 100 
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are  not  copies  of  the  Plautine  model  but  are  drawn  from 
Jonson's  own  obsrv&tion  of  the  people  of  London.  Their 
humors  are  for  the  most  part  the  foibles  of  men  respected 

in  a community,  and  the  gulls  are  ridiculed  in  a temper 

1. 

much  lighter  than  those  of  Jonson's  future  plays. 

The  father  Knowell  has  many  characteristic  weaknesses 
of  the  stage  elderly  man.  Although  in  some  respects  he  is 
a wise  man,  Knowell  is  blinded  to  his  own  humors  by  his 
anxiety  for  his  son's  welfare.  He  admits  he  was  once  like 
his  son: 

Myself  was  once  k student,  and  indeed, 

Fed  with  the  self-same  humour  he  is  now, 

Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry, 

That  fruitless  and  unprofitable  art, 

Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  professors;  2. 

He  has  like  the  traditional  stage  father  a contempt  for 

poetry.  With  genial  stupidity  he  gives  elaborate  counsel 

to  his  nephew,  the  gull  Stephen,  on  the  way  to  behave  like 

a man  although  he  knows  Stephen  is  "past  hope  of  all  reclaim" 

His  excessive  asperity  is  marked  by  his  bitter  comments 

somewhat  justly  provoked  on  Wellbred's  letter,  after  which 

he  says : 

But  I perceive  affection  makes  a fool 
Of  any  man  too  much  tie  father.  3« 

Thus  he  realizes  what  he  is  and  continues: 

(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op. cit. p.346 

(2)  Every  Man  3 n his  Humour , p.560-6T 

( $) ibid . .p.564-5  . 
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I am  resolved  I will  not  stop  his  journey, 

Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 

The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him;  1. 

But  the  letter  pribys  on  his  mind  and  he  reflects,  as  sib  many 

elderly  people  do,  hoty'  the  youth  has  changed  from  his  day. 

He  does  not  even  recognize  his  servant  Brainworm  in  his 

disguise  but  rehires  him  to  follow  him.  Brainworm  succeeds 

....  to  prove  his  patience:  Oh,  I shall  abuse  him 
intolerably.  This  small  piece  of  service  will  bring 
him  clean  out  of  love  with  the  soldier  for  ever. 

He  will  never  come  within  the  sign  of  it,  the  sight 
of  a cassock,  or  a musket-rest  again.  He  will  hate 
the  musters  at  Mile-end  for  it,  to  his  dying  day. 

It's  no  matter,  let  the  world  think  me  a bad 
counterfeit,  if  I cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an 
instant:  why  this  is  better  than  to  have  staid  his 
journey:  well,  I’ll  follow  him.  Oh,  how  I long  to 
be  employed.  2. 

Knowell’s  humor  is  established,  and  he  never  wavers  from 

it. 


Edward  Knowell,  the  son,  has  very  little  humor,  save 

that  of  the  young  university  wit.  He  merely  sefves  in 

the  long  run  to  show  up  the  humors  of  the  other  characters. 

Kitely,  the  jealous  old  husband,  is  the  best  example 

of  a humor  character.  He  shows  a concern  for  the  change 

in  his  brother  Wellbred: 

Methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a fashion, 

So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage, 

And  what  was  chief,  it  shew’d  not  borrow’d  in  him, 

But  all  he  did  became  him  as  his  cwn, 

And  seem’d  as  perfect,  proper,  and  possest, 


(1) Ben  Jons on.  Every  Man  In  his  Humour,  p.564 

(2) Ibid. . , p.582 
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As  breath  with  life,  or  colour  with  the  blood. 

But  now,  his  course  is  so  irregular, 

So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 

Ahd  he  himself  withal  so  far  fallen  off 

From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  remains, 

Te  tell  men’s  judgments  where  he  lately  stood.  1. 

It  soon  comes  to  light  that  he  only  worries  that  his 

wife  will  become  more  attracted  to  the  young  men  of 

Wellbred’s  company: 

Would  I had  lost  this  finger  at  a venture, 

So  Wellbred  had  ne’er  lodged  within  my  house. 

Why’t  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers, 

That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 


Well  to  be  plain,  if  I but  thought  the  time 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I were  a cuckold. 

Marry, I hope  they  have  not  got  that  start; 

For  opportunity  hath  balk’d  them  yet, 

And  shall  do  still , while  I have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 

My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron  bar, 

’Twixt  the  conspiring  motions  of  desire: 

Yea,  every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects 
Shall  check  occasion, aa.  one  doth  his  slave, 

When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription.  2. 

Immediately  following  these  brave  intents,  his  wife  puts 

her  "muss”  where  he  belongs.  His  humor  so  overcomes  nim 

that  le  cannot  bear  to  leave  his  wife  for  an  hour  and 

would  rather  let  ’’business,  go  by  for  once”.  He  does  not 

know  what  to  do  for: 

My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 

Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands, 

Filling  up  time;  but  then  are  turn’d  and  turn’d: 


(1) Ibid. . , p.573 

( 2) lbid . . ,p. 576 
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So  that  I know  not  wnat  to  stay  upon, 

And  less,  to  put  in  act.  1. 

Kis  own  picture  of  his  state  describes  the  disintegration  of 
his  will  and  purpose.  He  cannot  keep  his  fears  to  himself, 
for  he  tells  Cash  his  petty  secret.  He  cautions  Cash  again 
and  again  not  to  tell  his  secret  and  then  tells  Cash  it  is 
not  the  real  secret,  but  nevertnless  not  to  disclose  it  to 
his  mistress. 

To  illustrate  further  these  humors,  Jonson  placed 
them  in  a setting  of  plain  fools,  of  gulls  such  as  Master 
Stephen  and  Master  Matthew.  The  literary  type  of  gull 
was  a creation  of  the  1590’ s and  particularly  of  a group 
of  writers  who  first  introduced  into  English  the  mingled 
wit,  coarseness,  and  cruelty  of  Roman  satire.  Originally 
a gull  was  a credulous  simpleton  who  was  made  fun  of  by 
his  companions.  Sir  John  Davies’  epigrams  on  the  gull 
developed  him  further.  The  gull  was  still  fundamentally 
witless  but  no  longer  innocent.  He  posed  as  a gallant 
and  wit.  He  was  pretentious  and  spiritless.  He  tried 
to  affect  the  latest  fashion  and  wore  a sword.  He  showed 
off  his  bravado  with  stock  oaths,  but  when  in  actual 
position  to  follow  through  he  cowered  away.  He  believed 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  melancholy  and  to  write  or  steal 


(l)IbicL.  .p.589 
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1. 

poetry  for  his  imaginary  lady  frienfe. 

Stephen  is  a typical  gull  approaching  close  to  farce. 

He  was  probably  modeled  on  Labesha  of  Chapman’s  An  Humorous 

2. 

Day* s Mirth.  He  has  bought  a hawk  and  its  trappings 

but  needs  a book  to  learn  the  skill  of  hawking.  He  is 

fooled  by  Brainworm  into  buying  a "Toledo”  sword;  and 

when  he  finds  out  t:.at  he  has  been  dheated,  he  tries  to 

swear  with  all  the  oaths  he  has  memorized  but  has  forgotten, 

to  get  even  with  Brainworm.  But  when  the  opportunity 

arises  Stephen  quickly  shies  away. 

Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen  bear  witness,  he  has 
confest  it:  — ’ Od’s  will,  an  you  had  not  confest  it  3* 

Matthew,  the  city  gull,  is  the  son  of  a fishmonger 

desiring  to  be  a gallant.  He  has  only  two  shillings  in 

his  pocket,  but  he  has  achieved  a polish  that  Stephen 

is  incapable  of.  Stephen,  the  country  gull,  ironically 

attaches  himself  to  Matthew,  the  city  gull,  to  learn  the 

ways  of  the  gallant.  The  scene  in  which  they  sincerely 

compliment  each  other  has  something  of  the  quality  of 

n 

Moliere.  Stephen  owns  a sword,  but  Matthew  takes  lessons 
from  Bobadil  in  the  art  of  swordsmanship.  Stephen  invents 
his  own  verses,  but  Matthew  steals  his  from  Kyd’s  Spanish 
Tragedy.  They  try  to  affect  melancholy  and  write  sonnets 

(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op. cit. p.347 

(2) Ibid.. p.350 

(3) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  In  his  Humour . p.586 

(4) Herford  and  Simpson,  op. cit . ,p.35l 
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which  Matthew  describes  as 

Oh,  it’s  your  only  fine  humour,  sir:  your  true 
melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir. 

I an  melancholy  myself,  diver  times,  sir,  and  then 
I do  no  more  but  take  pen  and  paper,  presently, 
and  overflow  you  half  a score,  or  a dozen  of 
sonnets  at  a sitting.  1. 

Brainworm  is  the  English  Plautine  slave,  who  by 

his  disguises  helps  the  son  to  deceive  the  father;  and 

much  of  the  simple  plot  of  the  play  is  dependent  upon 

him.  Brainworm  is  an  original  mixture  of  the  devoted 

servant,  the  exploiter  of  humorists  and  gulls,  and  the 

2. 

mischievous  wit.  His  humor  is  to  take  any  disguise  he 
chooses  and  dominate  whatever  situation  he  is  in.  He  does 
not  carry  out  his  tricks  with  malignity.  In  fact  his 
tricks  so  intrigue  Justice  Clement  that  he  is  given  a cup 
of  sack: 

Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  but  deserves  to  be  pardon’d  for  the  wit 
of  the  offence.  3. 

Downwright  is  a country  squire,  who  unlike  Stephen, 

is  proud  of  it  and  does  not  try  to  change.  He  gives  his 

opinion  frankly  and  considers  "ballads”  worthless.  His  only 

humor,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  his  ill-temper. 

Justice  Clement,  "an  excellent  rare  civilian  and  a 

great  scholar"  and  the  "only  mad  merry  old  fellow  in 


(1) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour . p.584 

(2) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit^ , p.35 

(3) Ben  Jonson,  Every  man  in  his  Humour . p.621 
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Europe}'  is  not  a humor  character.  Pie  serves  to  reconcile 
the  humors  and  to  distribute  punishment  at  the  end. 

Cob  is  a humorist  of  the  modern  sense  more  than  he 
is  the  humoriit  of  Jonson's  definition.  He  is  just  a poor 
citizen  earning  his  living  as  a water-carrier  and  lamenting 
the  fate  of  his  descendants,  the  red  herring. 

Bobadil,  the  braggart  soldier,  is  Jonson's  master 
portrayal  of  a gull.  He  is  obviously  a descendant  of  the 
long  line  of  bragging  soldiers  from  Plautus  to  Raloh 
Roister  Hoist er.  Bobadil  is  a more  interesting  character 

than  the  other  gulls,  not  because  Joason  has  drawn  him 

1. 

better  but  because  he  had  drawn  him  differently. 

Bobadil  generally  uses  literary  and  technical  terms 
accurately  but  with  a superficial  knowledge  of  their 
meaning.  He  affects  all  sorts  of  oaths,  different  from 
these  of  the  other  gulls.  He  is  quick  to  pick  out  new 

2. 

words  and  make  them  his  own.  His  terms  are  sheer  rhetoric. 

The  strict  limitation  of  his  knowledge  is  evident  when, 

trying  to  instruct  Matthew  in  the  art  of  duelling,  he 

carefully  evades  a trial  in  practice. 

Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with  any 
facility  or  grace  to  invite  me.  I have  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you  ; your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
you  tedious.  3* 


(1) G-. Gregory  Smith,  op.cit.  p.102 

(2) Alexander  H.Sackton,  Rhetoric  as  a Dramatic  Language  in 
Ben  Jonson,  New  York,  194$.  p.^0 

(3) l3en  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour , p.572 
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Rather  than  being  the  boisterous  soldier  he  affects  the 

melancholy  of  the  gallants.  He  displays  his  accomplishment 

with  an  air  of  resigned  condescension,  as  if  well  aware 

that  his  audience  is  incapable  of  appreciating  him. 

Wellbred  sees  through  his  pretensions  at  once: 

Would  the  sparks  would  kindle  once,  and  become  a 
fire  amongst  them / I might  see  self-love  burnt 
for  her  heresy.  1. 

but  Cob  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  his  guest  although 

Bobadil  owes  him  money.  Cob  marvels  "what  pleasure  or 

"2. 

felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  tobacco. 

Matthew  and  Stephen  find  in  Bobadil  their  ideal,  and 

Stephen  makes  an  attempt  to  imitate  his  military  oaths. 

When  Bobadil  describes  his  heroic  plan  for  defeating  an 

army  of  forty  thousand  with  twenty  men,  he  uses  terms  of 

fencing  in  affected  rhetorical  exaggeration.  3. 

say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong, 

we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of 
March,  or  thereabouts;  and  we  would  challenge 
twenty  of  the  enemy;  they  could  not  in  their  honour 
refuse  us:  Well,  we  would  kill  them;  challenge 
twenty  more,  kill  them;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too; 
and  thus  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty  a day, 
that’s  twenty  score;  twenty  score  that’s  two 
hundred;  two  hundred  a day,  five  days  a thousand; 
forty  thousand;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty, 
two  hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation.  4 

Bobadil  ia  not  able  to  use  rhetorical  language  without 


(1) Ibid. .p.5S5 

( 2) Ibid. .p.594 

(3) Alexander  Sackton,  op.cit.  p.6l 

(4) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  p.608 
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being  moved  by  it.  In  a sense  he  is  gulled  by  his  own 

1. 

speech.  Bobadil  understands  his  own  character  well.  He 
scrutinizes  his  audience  narrowly  and  behaves  accordingly. 
His  final  discomfiture  is  complete  when  he  makes  a plea 
for  submission  to  law  and  order.  He  complains  to  Clement 
that  Downright 

hath  assaulted  me  in  the  way  of  my  peace,  despoiled 
me  of  mine  honor,  disarmed  me  of  my  weapons,  and 
rudely  laid  me  along  in  the  open  streets,  when  I not 
so  much  as  once  offered  to  resist  him.  2. 

Element  sizes  him  up  quickly  and  says: 

0,  God’s  precious^  is  this  the  soldier?  Here  take 
my  armour  off  quickly,  ’twill  make  him  swoon,  I 
fear;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on’t,  that  will  put  up 
a blow.  3. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour  has  a geniality  and  lightness 

that  the  rest  of  Jonson’s  plays  does  not  have.  There  is 

only  an  incidental  amount  of  satire  that  becomes  more 

developed  in  his  later  plays.  Brainworm  is  the  first 

presentation  of  the  provoker  of  follies,  a part  to  become 

much  more  important.  The  most  pleasant  of  Jonson’s  plays 

was  chosen  to  be  performed  in  1845  by  Dickens,  who 

4 • 

played  the  part  of  Bobadil. 

Jonson’s  next  humor  comedy,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  written  in  1599,  is  not  a sequel  to  the  first 


(1) Alexander  Sackton,  op.cit.p.6l 

(2) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  In  his  Humour, p.6l9 

( 3)  Ibid. . 

(4) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.  cit.  p.350 
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humor  play.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was  directed  to  the 
young  wits  and  scholars  of  Temple  Bar,  whereas  the  second 
play  was  addressed  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the 

1. 

audience  and  put  their  intellectuality  to  severe  testa 
Every  Man  Out  of  hi s Humour  handles  the  same  theme 

as  the  first  humor  comedy  but  with  a more  direct  satiric 

2. 

purpose  and  a more  defiant  originality  of  method.  Jonson’s 
description  of  the  play  as  a "Comical  Satire"  emphasizes 
his  purpose  of  "stripping  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time, 
naked,  as  at  their  birth".  This  satire  effects  the  plot- 
structure,  the  choice  of  character,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  entire  play. 

Every  Man  In  his  Humour  as  a comedy  of  intrigue  was 
scarcely  less  than  a comedy  of  character.  In  Every  Man  out 
there  is  little  plot,  subordinated  to  the  exposition  of 
humors.  The  plot  of  the  first  play  was  designed  to 
illustrate  the  humors;  in  the  second  the  plot  was  designed 
to  explode  them.  The  scope  of  the  second  play  is  wider  than 
that  of  tne  first. 

In  Every  Man  In  the  "in"  and  "ouE*  ia  a question  of 

degree  and  in  Every  Man  out,  a question  of  excess  in 

3. 

abnormality.  The  humorists  in  the  latter  are  lost  in  some 

(1) Percy  Simpson,  "The  Art  of  Ben  Jonson",  Essays  and  Studies, 
Vol.xxx,  1944. p22 

(2) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.  p.376 

( 3 ) G. Gregory  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pl03 
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fatuous  admiration.  The  humors  are  displayed  one  by  one 
until  the  fifth  act,  when  they  are  shocked  out  of  their 
humors.  The  characters  range  over  the  whole  of  society 
from  the  courtier  to  the  rustic.  The  pictures  of  the 
gulls  who  vainly  ape  the  fashions  are  repeated  but  with 
a more  drastic  effeet.  The  logical  development  of  the 

prevailing  humor  in  eacn  of  the  characters  is  more 

1. 

consistently  pressed  than  in  the  previous  comedy.  The 
characters  are  "extravagant  studies  in  realism  verging 

on  caricature,  and  suggest,  when  taken  together,  the  action 

2. 

of  cleverly  handled  marionettes’.*  In  the  conversation  of 
Mitis  and  Cordatus  it  is  made  clear  that  the  humors  will 
find  their  remedy  in  their  own  excess. 

Jonson  explained  his  characters  in  the  ’’Character  of 
Persons'*.  This  analysis  by  an  enumeration  of  traits  recalls 
the  "Characters"  of  Theophrastus.  There  is  very  little 

resemblance  between  the  matter-of-fact  description  of  the 

3. 

Greek  and  Jonson* s brilliant  epigrams. 

Instead  of  having  a Prologue  to  give  the  introduction 

Jonson  used  in  this  play  a character  named  Asper.  Asper 

is  often  mistakenly  thought  to  be  Jonson  hims&lf,  but  rather 

4. 

he  is  the  first  presentation  of  Jonson*  s ideal  poet,. 


(1) John  L. Palmer,  Ben  Jonson,  New  York,  1934, p. 46 

(2) G*Gregory  Sriith,  op.cit.  p.103 

(3) Kerford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.  p.380 

( 4)  Ibid. .p.388 
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Cordatus  and  Mitis  serve  to  give  Asper  the  occasion  to 
expound  his  purpose  of  the  play  and  give  a definition  of 
humor.  Asper  is  a notable  creation  and  a more  human  and 
sympathetic  character  than  any  other  figure  in  this  play 
of  eccentrics. 

Fastidious  Brisk,  the  ’’neat,  spruce  affecting  courtier? 

was  thought  by  some  to  be  a continuation  of  Bobadil.  The 

only  resemblance  between  the  two  is  that  thein  speech 

is  deeply  rooted  in  their  character.  Fastidious*  speech 

is  self-conscious  and  studied,  but  is  still  the  affectation 

1. 

of  vanity.  This  "fresh  Frenchified  courtier"  wears  three 
different  suits  of  clothes  in  the  course  of  the  play.  Like 
the  courtier  of  Jonson’s  time  he  boafets  of  his  conquests 
with  the  ladies: 

Oh,  I have  been  graced  by  them  beyond  all  aim  of 
affection:  this  is  her  garter  my  dagger  hangs  on: 
and  they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel,  with 
my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it’s  above  wonder.  2. 

He  believes  it  is  correct  to  court  a lady  between  puffs  on 

tobacco  or  strums  on  a viol  de  gambo.  The  literary  quality 

of  his  speech  is  an  important  device  for  exhibiting  his 

character.  His  descrintion  of  the  life  at  court  illustrates 

3. 

the  brilliance  Jonson  gave  to  affected  speech. 

Oh,  it  makes  a man  all  quintessence  and  flame,  and 

(1) Alexander  Sackton,  op.cit.  p.62 

(2) Ben  Jons on,  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour, p. 92 

(3) Alexander  Sackton,  ibid.. 
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lifts  him  up,  in  a moment,  to  the  very  crystal  crown 
of  the  sky,  where,  hovering  in  the  strength  of  his 
imagination,  he  shall  behold  all  the  delights  of  the 
Hesperides,  the  Insulae  Fortunatae,  Adonis*  Gardens, 
Tempe,  or  what  else  confined  within  the  simplest 
verge  of  poesy,  to  be  mere  umbrae,  and  imperfect 
figures,  conferred  with  the  most  essential  felicity 
of  your  court.  1. 

Fastidious  is  jolted  out  of  his  humor  when  Deliro  brings  three 

actions  against  him  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds  to  pay  for 

the  privilege  of  being  a courtier. 

Two  people  dote  on  Fastidious.  Fungoso  is  "enamour’d 

of  the  fashion"  and  has  clothes  exactly  like  Brisk’s  made 

for  himself.  In  order  to  secure  the  money  for  them  from 

his  father  he  pretends  to  be  buying  law  books.  When  his 

bills  catch  up  With  him  he  quickly  loses  his  humor.  His  sister 

Fallace  does  her  best  to  secure  favor  with  Brisk.  Her 

doting  husband  Deliro  interrupts  a scene  between  her  and 

Brisk.  Both  she  and  Deliro  are  jolted  out  of  their  humors. 

It  is  obvious  that  Deliro  will  no  longer  be  blind  to  her 

faults,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Fallace  is  actually 

cured  or  taught  to  be  more  cautious. 

Saviolina  ,the  court  lady,  snubs  Brisk  when  he  courts 

her.  But  she  is  jolted  out  of  her  humor  of  believing 

herself  to  be  witty  when  she  is  tricked  into  saying  that 

Sogliardo  is  a gentleman.  Sogliardo  is  tutored  by  Carlo 

(l)Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  p.92 
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in  his  determination  to  be  a gentleman  although  he  has  to 
buy  the  title.  This  last  seems  to  be  a direct  reference 
to  Shakespeare,  who  at  the  same  time  aspired  to  obtain  a 
higher  social  statUB. 

Sordido,  brother  of  Sogliardo  and  father  of  Fungoso 

and  Fallace,  runs  his  business  according  to  an  almanac^. 

He  has  stored  his  barns  full  and  prays  for  foul  weather 

so  that  he  may  become  richer.  When  the  weather  has  ruined 

his  expectation  of  plenty  he  hangs  himself.  ^>ome  rustics 

cut  him  down  and  he  curses  them: 

How/  cut  the  halter/  ah  me,  I am  undone,  I am  undone. 1. 

Their  retorts  bring  about  his  farcical  cure. 

What  curses  breathe  these  men/  how  have  my  deeds 
Made  my  looks  differ  from  another  man’s, 

That  they  should  thus  detest  and  loath  my  life/ 

Out  on  my  weetched  humour/  it  is  that 
Makes  me  thus  monstrous  in  true  humane  eyes. 


I am  by  wonder  changed;  come  in  with  me 
And  witness  my  repentance:  now  I prove, 

No  life  is  blest,  that  is  not  graced  with  love.  2. 

Puntarvolo  affects  a fashion  of  his  own.  He  wants  only 

to  hear  himself  praised, and  his  wife  has  no  wit  but  to 

serve  his  humor.  He  determined  to  go  to  Constantinople  but 

so 

put  a price  on  himself  and  his  dog, /that  on  their  return 
he  would  receive  a proportionate  amount  of  money.  Macilente 


(1) Ibid,  p.107 

( 2)  Ibid , p.107-108 
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poisoned  the  dog  so  that 

Well,  by  this  time;  I hope,  see  Puntarvolo  and 
his  dog  are  both  out  of  humour  to  travel.  1. 

Clove  and  Orange,  thought  to  be  satiric  pictures 

2. 

of  Marston  and  Dekker  , glory  to  invite  players  and 

make  suppers.  Clove  uses  words  from  Marston1 2 s vocabulary 

and  refers  to  the  Sat iromastix  in  a burlesque  speech. 

Now,  sir,  whereas  the  ingenuity  of  the  time  and  the 
soul’s  synderisis  are  but  embrions  in  nature,  added 
to  the  panch  of  Esquiline,  and  the  inter- vallum  of 
the  godiac,  besides  the  ecliptic  line  being  optic, 
and  not  mental,  but  by  the  contemplative  and  theoric 
part  thereof,  doth  demonstrate  to  us  the  vegetable 
circumference,  and  the  ventosity  of  the  tropics, 
and  whereas  our  intellectual,  or  mincing  capreal 
(according  to  the  met a pay sicks)  as  you  may  read  in 
Plato’s  Kistriomastix.  3. 

All  these  minor  characters’  humors  are  brought  out 

and  cured  by  the  exercise  of  the  humors  of  Carlo  and 

Macilente.  Macilente  bears  a great  deal  of  resemblance 

4. 

to  Jonson  and  undoubtedly  speaks  much  of  his  mind.  Both 
figure  in  a double  capacity  as  objects  of  satire  and 
demonstrators  of  humors.  Their  cures  do  not  come  until 
the  end  when  all  the  other  cures  have  been  effected. 

Carlo  is  a ’’public,  scurrilous,  and  profane  jester, 
that  more  swift  than  Circe,  with  absurd  similes,  will 
transform  any  person  into  deformity.”  He  is  noted  for  the 
amount  of  liquor  he  consumes.  He  has  a drunken  dialogue 


(1) Ibid.., p.135 

(2)  James  L.  Foard,  The  Dramatic  Dissensions  of  Jonson  and  Dekke 
and  Marston,  ’’Mancnester  Quarterly”,  1^97 . p.19 
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with  himself  taking  the  parts  of  both  drinkers  which  ends  in 
a fight.  His  description  of  his  delight  in  pork  anticipates 

Busy’s  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 

the 

0,  it’s/^nly  nourishing  meat  in  the  world.  No  marvel 
though  that  saucy,  stubborn  generation,  the  Jews, 
were  forbidden  it;  for  what  would  they  have  done, 
well  pampered  with  fat  pork,  that  durst  murmur  at 
their  Maker  out  of  garlick  and  onions?  1. 

His  drunken  insults  to  Puntarvolo  make  that  knight  seal 

his  lips  with  wax,  thus  curing  him  of  his  humor. 

Macilente’s  humor  is  a bitter  hatred  of  the  wrong  in 

other  people.  With  a reviling  tongue  and  malignant  eyes 

he  gathers  all  the  humors  together  in  the  plot  and  effects 

their  cures.  Macilente’s  cure  seems  to  be  artificial  and 

made  only  for  convenience.  When  all  the  other  numors  are 

cured  the  toacilente’ s humor 

like  a flame,  no  longer  lasts 

Than  it  hath  stuff  to  feed  it;  and  their  folly 
Being  now  raked  up  in  their  repentant  ashes, 

Affords  no  ampler  subject  to  my  spleen. 

I am  so  far  from  malicing  their  states, 

That  I begin  to  pity  them.  It  grieves  me 

To  think  they  have  a being.  I could  wish 

They  might  turn  wise  upon  it,  and  be  saved  now,  2. 

So  heaven  were  pleased;  but  let  them  vanish,  vapours/e- 

Beginning  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  and  continuing 

in  the  remaining  plays  Jonson’s  satire  is  directed  more  and 

more  on  the  caaracter  foolish  enough  to  be  gulled  than  on 

the  dupers.  In  this  play  the  gulls  are  shocked  out  of  their 


(1) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour , p.138 

(2) Ibid..p.l47 
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humors,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  really  cured.  On 
the  other  hand  the  dupers  Carlo  and  Maeilente  are  cured 
only  for  a short  time;  Carlo  until  the  wax  melts,  and 
Maeilente  only  until  he  meets  more  gulls. 
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Chapter  Five 
The  Mature  Comedies 

Between  the  years  1606  and  1615  Jonson  produced 
the  best  work  of  his  lifetime.  Volpone  in  1606,  Epiooene 
in  1609,  The  Alchemist  in  1610 , and  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1614 
represent  Jonson  at  his  height.  In  a sense  Volpone  is  a 
transitional  play  from  the  comical  satires  of  the  war  of 
the  theatres  in  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  Cynthia 1 s 
Revels , and  The  Poetaster  to  the  purer  and  more  regular 
comedies.  Volpone  deals  mainly  with  exposing  vices  and 
crimes  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches.  There  is 
scarcely  an  honorable  character  in  the  play.  The  next 
comedy,  Epicoene , in  contrast  is  a farce  based  on  a trick 
by  a disinherited  nephew  to  induce  his  uncle  to  marry  a 
young  and  silent  wife, who,  in  the  end,  turns  out  to  be 
neither  silent  nor  a woman.  In  The  Alchemist  Jonson 
presents  certain  scoundrels  using  alchemy  to  dupe  their 
victims.  • The  last  great  comedy,  Bartholomew  Fair, 
structurally  less  perfect  than  its  predecessors,  is  never- 
theless replete  with  keen  and  clever  satire  against  the 
Puritans  in  the  form  of  the  immoirtal  Rabbi  Busy. 

Jonson  wrote  Volpone  in  the  amazingly  short  time  of 
five  weeks  eitner  in  late  1605  or  early  1606.  He  set  the 
scene  in  Venice,  the  mother-  city  of  vice.  To  his  age 
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1. 

Italian  cities  were  the  epitome  of  sensational  evils.  To 
make  the  Fox  a wealthy  Venetian  made  the  story  more 
plausible , although  in  so  doing  Jonson  disregarded  his  own 
principle  of  presenting  London  life.  Jonson  violated  also 
his  canon  that  comedy  should  "sport  with  human  follies, 
not  with  crimes"  by  presenting  this  grim  study  of  legacy 
hunting.  All  the  principal  characters  are  capable  of 
committing  any  crime,  and  whether  follies  or  crimes 
depends  on  the  circumstances. 

The  story  of  legacy-hunting  was  portrayed  in  the  works 
of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Pliney,  with  which  Jonson  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  Jonson  doubtless  owed  the  basic 

story  of  the  legator  who  dupes  the  legacy  hunters  to 

2. 

Lucian  and  Petronius. 

Jonson’ s prologue  denies  that  in  his  previous  plays 
it  had  been  his  purpose  to  mix  profit  with  pleasure  and 
all  he  wrote  was  railing.  That  is  all  he  mentioned  about 
a didactic  purpose  but  v/ent  on  to  say  that  the  author  does 
not  indulge  in  "monstrous  and  forced  action"  but  "makes  jests 

i 

to  fit  his  fable.  He  continued  with  a denial  of  any  heavy 
satire  in  Volpone : 

All  gall  and  copperas  from  his  ink  he  draineth, 

Only  a little  salt  remaineth, 

Wherewith  he’ll  rub  your  cneeks,  till  red,  with  laughter, 
They  shall  look  fresh  a week  after.  3. 

(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.  Vol.II,p.53 

( 2 )  Ibid . . 

( 3 )  Ben  J onson , Volpone , p . 404 
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Yet  critics  have  emphasized,  rather  than  subordinated 
the  serious  portion  of  the  play.  Coleridge  claimed  that 
Volpone  "is  the  strongest  proof  how  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  up  a pleasurable  interest  in  a tale , is  which  there 

1. 

is  no  goodness  of  heart  in  any  of  the  prominent  cnaracters". 

In  1886  Symonds  agreed:  "It  is  a sinister  and  remorseless 
analysis  of  avarice  in  its  corrosive  influence  on  human 

character....  The  spectacle,  alas’,  is  too  grisly.  Nature 

2. 

rebels  against  it".  Ernest  Rhys  in  1915  asserted  that 

3. 

Volpone  "is  a great  comedy  because  it  is  a great  tragedy." 

There  has  been  much  conjecture  whether  Volpone  is  a 
comedy  or  not.  A lurid  atmosphere  pervades  the  play.  The 
principal  characters  are  similar  to  villains  of  tragedy. 

The  catastrophe  was  made  graver  than  was  demanded  by  "the 

4. 

strict  rigour  of  comic  law".  Nicholson  said  that  the 
constant  danger  Celia,  the  wife  of  Corvino,  is  in  is 
something  more  than  a humor,  and  the  part  of  Celia  is  one 
of  the  few  pathetic  passages  in  any  of  Jonson’s  plays.  The 
scene  in  which  the  dwarf,  the  eunuch,  and  the  hermaphrodite 
entertain  their  master  is  often  pointed  out  as  the  most 
ghastly  of  comic  scenes. 


(1) 3amual  T.  Coleridge,  Coleridge ’ s Essays  and  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare  and  Some  Other  Old  Poets  and  dramatists 7 London, 
1907.  p.2'35 

(2)  J. A. Symonds,  op.cit.  p.87 

( 3)  Ben  J onson,  New  York,  1915,  p.16 

(4) Srinsley  Nicholson,  Ben  J onson , London,  1894.  p.xii 
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This  emphasis  on  the  serious  3ide  of  Volpone  indicates 
that  critics  tend  to  see  the  avarice  of  Volpone  and  Mosca  without 
seeing  their  delight  in  comedy  and  intrigue. 

In  Volpone , as  in  all  of  his  plays,  Jonson  uses  the  names  of 

the  persons  to  be  illustrative  of  their  characters  and  humors.  In 

this  play  the  main  characters’  names  are  Italian  and  animal  names. 

Volpone  means  an  old  fox  or  a crafty  and  sly  deceiver.  Mosca  means 

It 

a fly,  but  it  was  also  a common  nickname  for  the  parasite.  The 
three  legacy-hunters  are  given  names  of  birds  of  prey.  Voltore  or 
the  vulture  means  a bird  that  preys  on  the  dead.  It  was  a common 
name  for  a legacy-hunter.  Voltore  is  also  a vulture  in  appearance 
since  he  wears  the  black  lawyer’s  gown.  Corbaccio  means  a raven 
and  Corvino,  a crow.  The  remaining  characters’  names  are  also 
indicative  of  their  character  or  physical  appearance.  Bonario  means 
an  honest  or  uncorrupt  person.  The  three  fools*  names,  Nano, 

Castrone,  and  Androgino,  are  merely  the  Italian  for  dwarf, 
eunuch,  and  hermaphrodite. 

Volpone,  the  Venetian  grandee,  uses  disguises  but  with  a more 
satiric  purpose.  First  he  poses  as  a dying  old  man  in  order  to  dupe 
the  legacy-hunters.  He  delights  in  the  tricks  that  he  plays  for  their 
own  sake.  He  glories 


More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth, 
Than  in  the  glad  possession. 


2. 


He  has  a twofold  purpose  in  his  disguises  as  a mountebank, — first 
to  get  a view  of  Celia,  and  second  to  dupe  Sir  Politic  Would-Be 
When  he  throws  off  the  disguise  of  a bedridden  old  man  before  Celia 

he  becomes  the  young  Antinous  whom  he  once  played: 

(1)  Volpone  by  Ben  Jonson.  New  Haven,  19 19. p.144- 145 

(2) Ben  Jonson,  Tolpone , p.4'05 
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2. 


For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valois, 

I acted  young  Antinous;  and  attracted 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  ladies  present, 

To  admire  each  graceful  gesture,  note,  and  footing.  1. 

The  extravagant  gifts  and  games  he  offers  make  Palmer  comment, 

"Was  ever  a woman  so  magnificently  wooed  as  the  wife  of  Corvino1 

Volpone’s  pleasure  in  his  tricks  persists  when  this  feeling  is 

actually  put  to  test,  for  when  the  danger  arising  from  Celia1 s 

rescue  is  nullified  by  the  witty  Mosca,  Volpone  enjoys  the  parasite1 s 

cleverness 


More  than  if  I had  enjoyed  the  wench; 

The  pleasure  of  all  womankind  is  not  like  it. 


3. 


Volpone fs  passion  for  mischief  undoes  him  completely  at  the  end 
his  last  disguise  as  a commandatore  he  mocks  the  dupes  he  has  dis- 
inherited. He  is  so  possessed  with  his  desire  for  yet  "another  meal 
of  laughter"  that  he  does  not  realize  that  he  is  being  tricked 
Mosca.  But  he  still  appreciates  the  irony  of  the  situation  when 
is  revealed  to  him: 


In 


by 

it 


These  are  my  fine  conceitsl 
I must  be  merry,  with  a mischief  to  me! 

What  a vile  wretch  was  I,  that  could  not  bear 
My  fortune  soberly?  I must  have  my  crotchets, 

And  my  conundrums!  Well,  go  you,  and  seek  him: 

His  meaning  may  be  truer  than  my  fear.  4. 


Thus  he  has  made  his  own  snare  and  "run  his  head  into  it  wilful 
Besides  Peregrine,  Volpone  and  Mosca  are  the  only  intellige 
men  in  the  play.  They  are  fully  conscious  of  this  superiority, 
Volpone  is  always  ready  with  praise  for  his  parasite.  Mosca,  or 


Ly". 

nt 

and 

the 


Fly,  is  not  the  parasite  of  classical  comedy  but  rather  an  invention 


(1) Ibid. .p.447 

(2)  John  Palmer 

(3) Ben  Jonson, 
tAlIbicL.  .p.433 


, op.cit.  p.175 
Volppne , p.467 
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of  Jonson  himself.  Mosca  himself  distinguishes  clearly  from  the 
professional  parasites  who 

have  your  bare  town-art, 

To  know  who's  fit  to  feed  them.  1. 

Nor  does  he  wish  to  be  mistaken  for  those 

With  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  fawn  and  fleer, 

Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces, 

Echo  my  lord,  and  lick  away  a moth:  2. 

But  he  is  rather 

Your  fine  elegant  rascal,  that  can  rise, 

And  stoop,  almost  together,  like  an  arrow; 

Shoot  through  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a star; 

Turn  short,  as  doth  a swallow;  and  be  here, 

And  there,  and  here,  and  yonder,  all  at  once; 

Present  to  any  humour,  all  occasion; 

And  change  a visor,  swifter  than  a thought! 

This  is  the  creature  had  the  art  born  in  him; 

Toils  not  to  learn  it;  but  doth  practise  it 

Out  of  most  excellent  nature:  and  such  sparks 

Are  the  true  parasites,  others  but  their  zanis.  3* 

Like  Volpone  Mosca  shows  an  enjoyment  for  the  comedy  he  creates. 

He  is  so  delighted  with  himself  that 

I fear,  I shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
With  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosperous  parts, 

They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon;  I can  feel 
A whims ey  in  my  blood:  I know  not  how, 

Success  hath  made  me  wanton.  I could  skip 
Out  of  my  skin,  now,  like  a subtle  snake, 

I am  so  limber.  4. 

This  is  the  mood  which  drives  him  to  excesses  which  will 

destroy  Volpone  and  himself  ultimately. 

The  bulk  of  the  play  sets  forth  the  comic  stupidity  of  the 

legacy-hunters.  The  three  gulls,  the  Raven,  the  Crow,  and 

the  Vulture  all  have  the  same  humorous  bent, 

(1) Ibid.. p.435 

( 2 )  Ibid . . 

( 3)  Ibid. . 
mibid 
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but  differ  in  their  circumstances.  When  they  are  on  the 

stage,  they  are  insulted: by  Mosca,  or  thetr  self-centered 

grasp  of  a situation  is  played  off  against  the  audience’s 

knowledge  of  the  truth.  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  as  soon  as 

he  appears, is  subject  to  Mosca’ s irony: 

I oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  admired 
'Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause, and  things  mere  contraries, 

Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law; 


To  have  his  heir  of  such  a suffering  spirit, 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex’d  a tongue, 

And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  acaree 

Lie  still,  without  a fee;  when  every  word 

Your  worship  but  lets  fall,  is  a che  iuin  ’.  1. 

Corbaccio,  in  doddering  old  age,  is  so  deaf  tnat  Mosca 

ridicules  him  to  his  face: 

Mos.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  than  your  ears,  sir. 
Corb.I  do  not  doubt,  to  be  a father  to  thee. 

Mos.  Nor  I to  gull  my  brother  of  his  blessing. 

Corb.  I may  have  my  youth  restored  to  me,  why  not? 

Mos.  Your  worship  is  a precious  assl 
Corb.  What  sayest  thou? 

Mos.  I do  desire  your  worship  to  make  haste,  sir.  2. 
Corvino  is  deluded  by  Mosca  into  shouting  vile  remakks 
into  the  ear  of  the  supposedly  unconscious  Volpone.  He 
runs  off  in  ridiculous  haste  wnen  Mosca  arouses  his  jealousy 
for  his  wife.  Thus  at  their  first  appearance  the  three 
legacy-hunters  are  presented  as  completely  gulled. 

Regardless  of  their  villainous  intents  they  are  but  dull  iffools. 


( 1)  Ibid. .411 

( 2) Ibid.  .415 
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Voltorefs  speech  in  defense  of  Volpone  and  the 
legacy-hunters  is  amusing  because  Mosca  has  already 
ridiculed  the  type  of  lawyer  he  is.  After  the  first  trial 
Volpone  agrees  with  Mosca  that  the  lawyer  deserves  to  be 
cozened.  Corbaccio's  deafness  is  not  so  much  to  be  laughed 
at  as  his  stupidity  and  avarice  in  disinheriting  his  son 
Bonario,  in  hopes  of  gaining  more  wealth.  Yet  this  man  is 
so  old  that  the  only  fit  judgment  for  him  is  to  be  sent 
to  a monafetary  to  meditate  on  holy  dying. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  shameful  treatment  of  Celia  is 
obscured  by  the  ridiculous  actions  of  her  husband.  Corvino 
illustrates  his  extreme  jealousy  of  his  wife  when  he 
discovers  Volpone  disguised  as  a Montebank,  conversing 
with  Celia.  He  continues  his  hot  concern  gcr  his  honor 
and  goes  to  the  ridiculous  extreme  such  as  refusing  to  let 
Celia  even  go  to  church.  Even  after  such  ranting  he  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  to  plead  with  Celia  to  share  her 
favors  with  Volpone.  Celia  is  given  little  chance  to 
plead  her  cause.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  audience  is 
centered  on  Corvino Ts  absurdities.  He  is  such  a complete 
fool  in  misusing  his  wife's  honor  that  he  loses  her  and 
must  treble  her  dowry. 


The  by-plot  of  Sir  Politic  Would-Be  and  his  wife 
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brings  into  this  play  a little  of  the  light  humor  of 
Jonson's  early  plays.  Sir  Politic  Would-Be  and  his  wife 
are  English  travellers,  he  affecting  the  language  and  actions 
of  a courtier,  and  she,  the  bluestocking  of  the 
Renaissance,  anticipating  the  Collegiate  Ladies  of  the 
next  play.  Various  explanations  of  Jonson’s  purpose 

1. 

in  introducing  this  sub-plot  have  been  offered.  Saintsbury 
believes  that  the  "comic  episode  was  introduced  as  a 
makeweight"  and  that  "it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  it 

can  be  said  to  be  connected  at  all  ...  with  the  center 

2. 

interest".  Smith  said  that  Jonsonfs  introduction  of 
Sir  Politic  Would-Be,  his  wife,  and  Peregrine  in  a comic 
underplot  with  little  or  no  connection  with  the  main 
story  is"a  confession  and  amends  to  Comedy  for  giving 

in  her  name  this  unrelieved  sketch  of  human  depravity". 

3. 

Palmer  considers  the  subplot  to  be  one  of  the  blemishes 
in  the  play  and  also  to  be  in  parts  tedious  and  never 
indispensible.  Possibly  according  to  modern  standards 
in  which  all  subplots  must  have  a definite  relation  to 
the  main  plot  Politic  and  his  story  would  be  out  of 
place.  But  lonson  had  always  dealt  with  the  exposure  of 
all  sorts  of  pretentious  gulls,  and  therefore  the  story 

( DHistory  of  English  Literature  . London,  1891. p.  181 

(2) op.  cit.  p.lll 

(3) op.cit.  p.174 
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1. 

would  be  a definite  part  of  his  technique.  Then  it  would 
seem  that  the  Sir  Politic  story  is  one  more  element  of 
comedy  in  a comic  play. 

In  Volpone  Jonson  punishes  his  dupes  with  the  severity 
they  deserve.  The  three  gulls  are  given  similar  punishment 
Volpone,  because  of  his  high  social  standing  is  given  a 
punishment  much  lighter  than  Mosca's.  Sir  Politic  Would- 
Be  and  his  wife  are  jostled  out  of  their  humors  with 
light  but  effective  punishments  similar  to  those  in  the 
early  humor  plays. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Volpone  Jonson's  next  comedy, 
Epicoene , is  a comedy  of  a differant  color.  There  are  no 
intense  scenes,  no  moral  questions,  for  now  Jonson  sought 
deliberately  to  amuse.  Epicoene  contains  none  of  that 
biting  satire  of  Volpone,  but  approacnes  the  geniality  of 
his  first  Every  Man  play. 

Epicoene  was  written  in  1609,  but  productions  of  it 

2. 

, were  not  well  received.  In  later  times  it  was  well 

liked  and  Dryden  preferred  it  to  all  other  plays  of  that 

3. 

period.  In  his  opinion  the  characters  are  all  delightful. 
He  considered  it  a perfect  example  of  a composition  in 
which  the  classic  form  and  essential  requirements  of  the 

(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit . , vol .II ,p.65 

(2) Ibid..p.70 

(3)  John  Palmer,  op.cit ,p.l76ff . 
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theatre  are  combined.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  and 
subject  are  observed.  The  rising  interest  of  the  action, 
the  preparatory  hints  about  the  characters  before  their 
appearance,  and  the  proper  perspective  of  the  sub-plot 
appealed  to  Dryden.  But  what  Dryden  liked  most  was  that 
Jonson  nhas  here  described  the  conversation  of  gentlemen 
with  more  gaiety,  ate  and  freedom  than  in  the  rest  of  his 
comedies.” 

But  Jonson  has  been  criticized  for  holding  back  the 
solution  that  Epicoene  is  really  a boy  until  the  very 
end.  Much  of  the  double  meaning  of  some  scenes  is  lost 
to  the  audience.  Truewit's  advice  against  marriage  to 
Morose  and  the  danger  to  Dauphine's  plot  would  be  more 
effective  if  the  secret  were  disclosed  at  the  beginning. 

The  collegiate  ladiesT adviee  to  Epicoene  on  the  treatment 
of  a husband  would  be  more  ridiculous.  And  Daw's  and 
La  Fools!  s claims  concerning  the  honor  of  Epicoene  would 
bring  out  stronger  the  characteristics  of  the  gulls.  Only 
Dauphine,  the  barber,  and  the  page  disguised  as  Epicoene 
understand  what  is  really  happening.  Thus  in  a way  the 
audience  is  being  duped  along  with  the  remaining  characters 

The  main  interest  in  Ejaicpene  is  centered  on  the 
portrayal  of  humors,  affectations,  and  habits.  All  the 
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humors,  Truewit , Otter  and  his  wife,  the  Collegiate  Ladie 

JL 

Daw,  and  La  Foo]e,  plus  the  barber  Cut  beard  contribute 
to  the  discomfiture  of  Morose,  but  all  have  a different 
dramatic  value. 

Truewit’ s humor  is  an  unshak«able-  trust  in  his  own 
genius.  &e  has  read  Plutarch's  Morals  and  has  studied 
Ovid.  Prom  these  he  has  learned  to  be  an  expert  on  the 

follies  and  frailties s of  women.  His  "frank  nature  is 

' < 

not  for  secrets" ,~and  with  formidable  loquacity  he 
involves  himself  in  officious  intermeddling.  Through 
the  play  he  believes  he  is  the  contriver  of  the  plot 
against  Morose,  but  in  the  end  discovers  that  he  nas  been 
duped  in  a yet  larger  plot. 

La  Foo£  of  the  La  Foois  of  London  is  a would-be 
courtier.  He  courts  the  ladies,  is  parasitic  on  the 
rich,  entertains  the  prosperous,  affects  the  fashion, 
but  is  a coward  in  defending  his  honor. 

The  three  Eollegiate  Ladies’  affectation  is  to  live 
apart  from  their  husbands  and  become  ladies  of  fashion. 
There  is  little  difference  between  them.  They  profess 
to  be  learned»  but  each  courts  Dauphine  in  her  own  manner. 

Sir  John  Daw  aspire?  to  be  taken  for  a gentleman 
about  town.  He  "buys  titles"  and  has  "nothing  else  of 
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books  in  him".  He  considers  Aristotle  "a  mere  common- 
place fellow,  Plato  a discourser,  and  Homer  an  old,  tedious, 
prolex  ass"  who"talks  of  curriers  and  chines  of  beef". 

The  Otters  with  their  ludicrous  affectations  and 

1. 

habits  approach  close  to  burlesque.  Mrs.  Otter  apes 
the  Collegiates,  has  affected  diction  and  dreams,  and  has 
complete  control  over  her  "subject",  the  Captain,  who 
cal&s  her  "ptincess"  to  her  face  but  rails  on  her  behind 
her  back. 

Morose fs  humor  is  his  hatred  of  noise.  He  wears 
turbans  wrapped  around  his  lead,  has  his  room  sound- 
proof, and  allows  no  sound  of  a voice  but  his  own 
abundant  eloquence.  His  humor  is  not  merely  hatred  of 
noise.  As  his  name  suggests  he  is  a melancholic  and 
selfish  old  man, and  his  humor  stems  from  his  nature. 

In  his  pleadings  for  peace  he  relates  how  his  father 
had  fostered  in  him  the  habit  of  thinking  too  closely 
upon  himself; 

My  father,  in  my  education,  was  wont  to  advise  me, 
that  I should  always  collect  and  contain  my  mind, 
not  suffering  it  to  flow  iaosely;  that  I should 
look  to  what  things  were  necessary  to  the  carriage 
of  my  life,  and  what  not;  embracing  the  one,  and 
eschewing  the  other:  in  short,  that  I should  endear 
myself  to  rest  and  avoid  turmoil;  which  now  is 
grown  to  be  another  nature  to  me.  So  that  I come 


(l)Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit .vol.II ,p.31 
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not  to  your  public  pleadings,  or  your  places  of 
noise;  not  that  I neglect  those  things  that  make 
for  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth;  but  for  the 
mere  avoiding  of  clamours  and  impertinences  of 
orators,  that  know  not  how  to  be  silent.  1. 

It  is  not  his  humor  of  hatred  of  noise  but  his  hatred 

of  his  nephew  and  his  own  selfishness  that  he  decides 

to  disinherit  his  nephew  and  marry.  His  rage  at  Truewit's 

advice  against  marriage  makes  him  decide  to  be  married 

at  once  and  to  a woman  whose  "silence”  is  only  hearsay. 

But  his  humor  is  strong  enough  so  that  when  he  finds 

out  that  Epicoene  can  "talk  out"  and  cannot  be  silenced, 

he  demands  an  immediate  divorce.  By  then  Dauphine  is 

able  to  demand  his  rightful  inheritance  and  reveals  the 

sex  of  Epicoene. 

That  Jonson  let  the  whole  plot  depend  on  such  a 
ridiculous  humor  makes  the  play  somewhat  farcical. 

But  the  general  effect  of  lightness  and  ease  in  the  fun 
of  the  gulling  of  La  Fool,  Daw,  and  the  Otters,  and  the 
pleasant  satire  on  women  anticipates  the  comedy  of 
manners  of  the  next  age. 

In  The  Alchemist . inl6l0 . Jonson  returned  to  the 
London  scene: 

Our  scene  is  London,  1 2 cause  we  would  mhke  known, 

No  country's  mirth  is  better  than  our  own.  2 

(1) Ben  Jonson,  Epicoene , p.5A9-550 

(2) Ben  Jonson,  Tpe  AlcEemist . p.2 
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In  development  of  realism  in  subject  matter  The  Alchemist 

is  far  superior  to  all  Jonson's  previous  comedies.  The 

instigator  of  the  intrigue,  Face,  is  not  a revitalized 

version  of  the  Plautine  modeL,  nor  may  Mammon  or  Subtle 

1. 

be  found  in  any  previous  writer's  works.  The  Alchemist 
observes  the  unities  more  perfectly  than  any  other  of 
Jonson's  plays.  All  the  action  takes  place  in  one  house  or 
in  front  of  it , and  the  duration  of  action  is  only  a few 
hours.  Jonson  took  the  idea  of  having  rogues  carry  on 
their  tricks  in  a house  while  the  owner  is  away  from 
Plautus,  but  the  situation , the  closing  of  town  houses 
because  of  the  plague,  had  just  oecuried  in  London.  The 
Alchemist  is  a shaming  of  a variety  of  gulls  victimized 
by  the  quack  science  of  the  day.  Subtle  and  Face  are 
parallels  with  the  Fox  and  his  Fly  as  provokers  of  the 
fools  to  their  folly,  but  without  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  their  scheming.  The  Alchemist  does  not  have  the 
extreme  tension  of  Volpone  for  the  rogues  dupe  their 
gulls  only  as  a means  of  livelihood.  Even  with  a diversity 
of  characters  and  incidents,  The  Alchemist  is  quite 
simple  in  construction.  It  is  different  from  Jonson' s 
other  comedies  by  containing  little  of  his  verbosity  and 


(l)Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.  vol.II,  p.99 
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love  of  detail.  Many  critics  call  it  Jonson’s  best 

1. 

comedy,  and  one  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
is  no  greater  comedy  in  the  English  language. 

In  The  Alchemist  Jonson  vigorously  lashes  at  the 
follies  of  the  time.  The  characters  are  caricatures , 
not  quite  human  beings,  although  each  is  a complete 
picture  of  his  folly.  The  greatest  dupe  of  all  Jonson’s 
dupes  is  3ir  Epicure  Mammon.  Mammon  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Volpone,  but  Volpone’s  greatness  is  in  his 
love  of  power  and  the  exercise  of  his  intellectuality 
and  Mammon’s  is  only  in  his  sensuality  and  greed.  Face 
uses  the  jargon  of  alchemists  to  gull  Mammon,  who  adopts 
the  language  as  his  own.  He  is  amazed  at  Surly’s 
skepticism  at  all  the  riches  and  pleasures  the  stone 
will  bring.  Mammon  immediately  considers  himself  a 
partner  with  the  alchemists  and  refers  to  himself  and 
them  as  "we".  He  talks  as  if  he  thoroughly  understands 
the  alchemists’  terms.  Mammon’s  visions  of  what  he  will  do 
when  he  has  the  stone  start  out  on  a rather  ordinary 
level: 

For  I do  mean 

To  have  a list  of  wives  and  concubines, 

Equal  with  Solomon,  who  nad  the  stone 

Alike  with  me;  and  I will  make  me  a back 

(l)E.H.C.Oli phant , Shakespeare  and  his  Fellow  Dramatists , 
New  York,  1929. p.258 
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With  the  elixir,  that  shall  be  as  tough 
As  Hercules.  1. 

From  this  level  his  imagination  soars  to  levels  beyond 

human  reach.  From  mere  wantonneuss  he  becomes  perverse; 

he  will  have  only  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines  for 

his  flatterer^,  eloquent  burgesses  for  his  fools,  and 

on-ly  the  purest  of  women  for  his  mistresses.  On  the 

subject  of  food  he  is  very  eloquent: 

My  meat  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells, 

Dishes  of  agat  set  in  gold,  and  studded 

With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies.  2 

On  the  subject  of  clothes  he  is  equally  as  eloquent: 

My  shirts 

I'll  have  of  taffeta-sarsnet , soft  and  light 
< As  cobwebs;  and  for  all  my  other  raiuttient, 

It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Persian, 

Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew.  3. 

Surly  reminds  him  that  it  is  only  the  holy  and  pious 

man  who  obtains  the  stone.  Mammon,  the  complete  dupe, 

believes  he  wi^.1  buy  it,  through  Subtle  who 

Has  worn  his  knees  bare,  and  his  slippers  bald, 

With  prayer  and  fasting  for  it.  4« 

This  then  is  his  weak  point.  Subtle  warns  him  to 

Take  heed  you  do  not  cause  the  blessing  leave  you, 
With  your  ungovern'd  haste.  5 

Mammon  foolishly  thinks  he  can  deceive  Subtle. 

I shall  employ  it  (the  stone)  in  pious  uses, 
Founding  of  colleges  and  grammar  schools, 


(1) Ben  Jonson,  The  Alchemist,  p.21 

(2) Ibid. • .p.22 

(3 ) Ibid. • 

(4)  Ibid. . 
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Marrying  young  virgins,  building  hospitals, 

And  now  and  then  a church.  1. 

The  alchemists,  knowing  his  weakness,  plan  to  nave  him  succumb 

to  Dolfs  charms  under  the  pretension  that  she  is  a great  lady. 

When  he  does  they  blame  the  failure  of  the  experiment  on  his 

"voluptuous  mind".  When  Mammon  finds  out  that  he  has  been 

duped  he  sourly  resolves  to 


go  mount  a turnip-cart,  and  preach 
The  end  of  the  world,  within  these  two  months.  2. 


Surly,  as  his  name  suggests,  is  the  only  sceptic  in  the  gro 


up 


of  gulls.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the  first  part  of  the  play  to 

realize  that  the  alchemists  are  frauds: 

Rather  than  IT11  be  brayed;  sir,  1*11  believe 
That  alchemy  is  a pretty  kind  of  game, 

Somewhat  like  tricks  o’  the  cards,  to  cheat  a man 
With  charming. 

He  disguises  himself  as  a Spaniard,  sometimes  talking  Spanish, 


sometimes  gibberish,  to  woo  the  widow,  and  to  disclose  to  her  how 
she  has  been  tricked.  He  is  beaten  in  an  argument  by  Subtle.  Then 
when  triumphantly  on  the  way  to  expose  the  alchemists  in  reveng 
and  to  win  his  reward  he  is  again  duped.  This  time  his  duper  is 


Lovewit,  the  master  of  the  house,  who  will  marry  the  widow 
Pliant  himself. 


There  is  very  little  difference  between  Dapper,  Drugger,  an 
Kastril.  Each  has  his  own  motive  for  the  stone — Dapper  to  be  lucky 
at  games,  Drugger  to  be  successful  in  his  tobacco  business,  and 


(1) Ibid..  p.23 

(2) Ibid. . p.37 

( 3 )  Ibid . . p.27 
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bread  and  tricked  into  believing  that  Dol  is  the  Q,ueen  of  Fairies. 
Drugger  is  tricked  into  bringing  tobacco,  damask,  and  later  Kastril 
and  his  sister  to  be  duped  also. 

The  widow  Pliant  is  a colorless  creature.  She  has  come  to 
London  to  get  a new  husband,  a knight  at  least.  She  serves  merely 
in  the  duping  of  Drugger,  and  as  a source  of  a quarrel  between 
Face  and  Subtle. 

The  duping  of  the  two  Puritans,  Ananias  and  Wholesome,  forej- 
shadows  Bartholomew  Fair.  Jonson  seems  to  deal  with  a deeper  satire. 
They  have  been  duped  by  Subtle  into  believing  that  alchemy  will 
achieve  their  aim  quicker  than  their  long-winded  speeches.  When 
speaking  to  them  Subtle  affects  the  language  of  the  Puritans. 

Ananias  does  not  understand  all  he  is  saying,  but  picks  out  a few 
words  and  in  his  zealous  way  comments  on  them.  Bells  are  profane, 
traditions  are  Popish,  but  it  is  legal  to  make  a coin  as  long  as  it 
is  not  casting.  Thus  the  Puritans  bring  about  their  own  gulling 
as  Mammon  did. 

The  undoers  of  the  dupes,  Dol,  Subtle,  and  Face,  are  cheats  of 
different  types.  The  foul-mouthed  Dol  is  one  of  Jonson?s  best 
creations  of  women.  Dol  is  an  indispensable  member  of  the  trio.  By 
her  disguises  she  helps  to  dupe  Dapper  and  as  a lady  with  occasional 
fits  of  insanity,  to  dupe  Epicure  Mammon.  Subtle  goes  about  his 
business  of  tricking  by  alchemy  with  a serious  intent  — his  live- 
lihood. He  is  especially  adept  at  duping  by  changing  his  language 
With  Mammon  he  uses  the  effectively  obscure  vocabulary  of  the 
alchemists.  He  varies  his  jargon  with  Surly.  He  puts  on  a dogmatic 
tone  with  Ananias,  and  uses  Puritan  phrases  when  disguised  as  a 
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I 


clergyman  and  when  talking  to  the  Puritans.  Face  makes  use  of 
many  disguises  to  dupe  the  gulls.  He  is  a servant  Lungs  for  Mammon’s 
benefit,  and  an  alchemist  to  dupe  the  gulls.  Even  his  name  Face 
is  a disguise,  for  when  the  owner  of  the  house  returns,  Face  is  no 
other  than  Jeremy  the  butler. 

In  a way  The  Alchemist  is  simialr  to  the  early  humor  plays. 
Dapper  and  Kastril  are  reminiscent  of  Stephen,  Matthew,  Deliro,  and 
Fungoso  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the  ways  of  the  gallant.  And 
yet  they  have  an  additional  humor,  obtaining  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  in  order  to  promote  their  own  interests.  Truewit  in 
Epicoene  and  Surly  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  believing  them- 
selves to  be  motivating  part  of  the  story  only  to  be  gulled  them- 
selves. Face,  the  instigator  of  tne  intrigue,  has  developed  a 
great  deal  since  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Bra inworm  is  the  English 
Plautine  slave  who  performs  amiable  tricks.  Mosca  is  still  the 
Plautine  slave,  but  he  has  a definite  selfish  purpose  in  his 
collossal  tricks.  Face  is  thoroughly  English,  using  an  English 
method , alchemy,  of  duping  , without  a trace  of  the  Plautine  slave. 
Like  Brainworm  he  is  forgiven  for  his  tricks.  Even  today  there 
remains  the  belief  that  criminals  should  be  punished  and  the 
escape  of  the  three  dupers  does  not  seem  just  in  the  light 
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Bartholomew  Fair , the  Jast  of  Jonson's  great 

comedies,  was  first  presented  in  1614,  and  was  immediately 

1. 

popular.  Jonson  obviously  wrote  the  play  to  appeal  to 
the  public  taste  for  in  the  Induction  he  says: 

for  the  author  has  writ  it  just  to  his 
(the  stage  keeper’s)  meridian,  and  the  scale  of  the 
grounded  judgments  here,  his  play-fellows  in  wit.  2. 

In  direct  contrast  to  his  convictions  in  other  prologues 

Jonson  points  out  the  changing  nature  of  drama  and  his 

opposition  to  static  judgment: 

He  tnat  will  swear,  Jeronimo  or  Andronicus, 
are  the  best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at 
here,  as  a man  whose  judgment  shews  it  is  constant, 
and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Though  it  be  an  ignorance  it  is  a virtuous  and 
staid  ignorance;  and  next  to  truth,  a confirmed 
error  does  well;  such  a one  the  author  knows  where 
to  find  him.  3* 

Bartholomew  Fair  is  a blending  of  Jonson’ s early 

humor  , characteristic  of  his  first  plays,  with  the 

persistent  satire  upon  a single  institution  of  the  day. 

The  characters  are  the  most  realistic  jonson  has  ever 

created.  The  humor  has  a satirical  twist  in  the  presentation 

of  the  Puritans  and  the  magistrate  Overdo.  The  unities  of 

time  and  place  are  strictly  observed.  The  action  takes 

place  in  one  day,  and  except  for  the  first  act,  the  scene 

is  the  Fair. 


(1) Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.vol.il,  p.92 

(2)  Ben  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair, p. 181 

(3) Ibid... p.182 
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Rabbi  Busy  is  a variation  of  the  knave  among  the 

professional  classes  in  Jonson’s  plays.  The  picture  of 

1. 

him  is  a true  one.  His  style  of  speaking  with  its 
meaningless  repetition  was  characteristic  of  the  Puritan 

speakers  of  the  day.  Busy  is  ignorant  and  a hypocrite 

2. 

who  tries  to  hide  this  by  affecting  religious  jargon. 
Littlewit’s  desire  to  see  the  Fair  cannot  be  appeased 
without  Busy’s  permission.  For  an  excuse  he  uses  his 
wife’s  "longing  for  pig",  and  through  the  help  of  his 
mother-  in-law,  Dame  Purecraft,  permission  is  secured. 

It  takes  little  persuasion  to  convince  Busy.  First  he 
concedes  that  pig  may  be  eaten: 

now  pig,  it  is  a meat,  a meat  that  is 
nourishing  and  be  longed  for,  and  so  consequently 
eaten;  it  may  be  eaten;  very  exceedingly  well  eaten; 
but  in  the  Fair,  and  as  a Bartholomew  pig  it  cannot 
be  eaten.  3* 

He  decides  it  may  be  eaten  at  the  Fair  if  the  "weak"  are 

protected  from  the  sights  of  the  Fair.  Busy  twists  the 

lawful  concepts  so  that  he  may  go  along  to  protect  the  weak. 

In  the  way  and  comfort  to  the  weak,  I will  go  and 
eat.  I will  eat  exceedingly,  and  prophesy;  there 
may  be  a good  use  made  of  it  too,  now  I think 
on’t:  by  the  public  eating  of  swine’s  flesh,  to 
profess  our  hate  and  loathing  of  Judaism  whereof 
the  brethren  stand  tax’d.  4. 

The  scene  in  which  they  parade  into  the  Fair  is  one  of  the 


(1) John  Palmer,  op.cit.  p.205 

(2) Alexander  Sackton,  op.cit.p.104 

(3) Ben  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  p.195 

(4)  Ibid. . • 
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most  comic  that  Joason  v/rote.  Busy  denies  them  the 
chance  to  look  at  the  Fair,  but  it  is  lawful  to  find 
the  pig: 
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Therefore  be  bold  - huh,  huh,  huh,-  follow 
the  scent:  enter  the  tents  of  the  unclean,  for  once, 
and  satisfy  your  wife's  frailty.  Let  your  frail 
wife  be  satisfied;  your  zealous  mother,  and  my 
suffering  self,  will  also  be  satisfied.  1. 

After  he  has  gluttoned  all  the  pork,  he,  in  his  Puritan 

zeal;  attempts  to  break  up  the  stall  of  toys  and  overturns 

the  gingerbread  basket  and  is  put  in  the  stocks.  In  the 

stocks  he  threatens  Overdo,  who  is  consoling  himself 

with  bits  of  the  classic  authors,  tnat  he 

will  leave  to  communicate  my  spirit  with  you,  if 
I hear  any  more  of  those  superstitious  relics,  those 
lists  of  Latin,  the  very  ra;is  of  Rome,  and  patches 
of  Popery.  2. 

In  his  zeal  he  does  ridiculous  things.  One  of  these  is 

his  attack  on  the  stage  and  his  controversy  with  the 

puppets.  In  this  Jonson  ridiculed  the  unreasonable 

attitude  which  the  Puritans  took  towards  the  stage,  and 

their  ignorance  in  these  attacks. 

Justice  Overdo  brings  in  the  other  element  of  reform. 

Through  his  disguises  he  hopes  to  reveal  the  ’’enormities" 

but  succeeds  only  in  being  duped  by  the  disguises  of  others 

and  in  being  the  victim  of  his  own.  He  believed  the 


(1) Ibid. .. p.212 

(2) Ibid.. .p.243 
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prattling  Troubleall  to  be  the  only  just  person,  and  in  the  end 
in  exposing  the  evils  finds  himaelf  the  biggest  dupe  because 
his  wife  is  one  of  the  sinners. 

Littlewit  and  his  wife  are  exactly  as  their  names  imply. 
Oblivious  of  the  insults  of  Busy  they  continue  their  jesting  and 

complimenting  of  each  other  much  in  the  manner  of  Jonson’s  early 

I 

courtiers.  The  mother  Dame  Purecraft  is  human  and  sympathetic  in 
her  concern  for  her  daughter,  but  her  true  character  is  revealed 
when  it  comes  to  light  how  she  and  Busy  obtained  their  money  ille- 
gally. But  for  all  her  righteousness  she  is  duped  into  being 
married  for  her  money. 

Cokes  is  Jonson's  continuation  of  the  country  gull.  Cokes  is  a 

more  subtle  and  imaginative  study  in  stupidity  than  Stephen  in 

1. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  He  has  the  clothing  and  the  money  to  a 


ffect 
ora , 
he 


the  ways  of  the  gallant.  He  has  bought  his  fiancee,  Grace  Wellb 
but  wishes  he  could  marry  Mrs.  Littlewit.  He  is  so  stupid  that 
tells  everyone  where  he  is  hiding  his  second  purse  after  the  first 
one  had  been  stolen.  He  sings  a song  about  cut-purses  with  Night- 
ingale utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  is  being  pickpocketed. 
Cokes  takes  childish  delight  in  the  puppets,  playing  with  them  and 
repeating  their  absurdities.  His  fiancee  Grace  had  very  little 
charm  or  character.  It  does  not  matter  to  her  who  her  husband  will 
be  when  Cokes  loses  the  license,  but  allows  the  insane  Troubleall 
to  pick  the  name  of  one  for  her. 

Cokes*  tutor,  Waspe,  is  just  as  his  name  suggests.  He  represents 
(l)Herford  and  Simpaon,  op.cit . ,vol.II.p.l40 
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a third  element  of  reform,  and  is  put  in  the  stocks  for  his  troubles. 

Knockem,  Edgeworth,  Nightingale,  Mooncalf,  and  Ursula  repre- 
sent the  money-making  population  of  the  Fair.  Knocked  uses  the 
language  of  horse-coursing,  and  is  incapable  of  varying  it  for  the 
occasion.  Nightingale  makes  songs  appropriately  for  Edgeworth  to 
pick  pockets.  Mooncalf  serves  as  Ursula’s  helper.  Ursula,  the  pig 
woman,  is  one  of  Jonson’ s most  realistic  pictures  of  women.  Jonson 
seemingly  could  not  portray  heroines  sucn  as  Shakespeare  could, 

but  a few  of  his  minor  characterizations  of  women  cannot  be  equaled. 

.1 

Ursual  is  a sort  of  female  Falstaff.  Everything  about  her  is  vulgar 
and  greasy  --  her  profession,  her  language,  and  her  manner.  The 
scenes  in  which  she  and  her  pig-booth  are  the  center  are  among 
the  most  laughable  in  Elizabethan  comedy. 

The  rather  we ak  plot,  the  large  amount  of  detail,  the  motley 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  occasional  coarseness  all  together  make 
for  Jonson’ s most  realistic  play.  Some  critics  condemn  Bartholomew 


Fair  for  its  coarseness  in  the  scenes  about  Ursula  and  the  puppet 

show.  These  two  incidents  are  subsidiary  and  show  Jonson’ s ability 

to  write  plays  to  entertain  his  entire  audience.  There  is  an 

element  of  seriousness  in  the  satire  of  the  Puritans,  but  on  th 

whole  the  play  is  given  over  to  natural  fun.  All  the  humors  are 

illustrated,  put  through  their  tricks,  and  finally  cured  of  the 

excesses.  The  scenes  are  typical  of  London  life,  compressed  to 

at  one  time  and  in  one  place.  On  the  basis  of  Jonson’ s use  of 

realism,  one  modern  critic  claims  the  play  to  be  Jonson’ s great 

(l)cf . Freda  Townsend,  Apologie  for  Bartholomew  Fair , New  York, 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1947  * 
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Chapter  Six 
Later  Humor  Comedies 

The  last  four  plays  of  Jonson,  The  Staple  of  News, 

The  Devil  Is  an  Ass , The  New  Inn,  and  The  Magnetic  Lady , 

produced  from  1616  to  1633,  were  called  by  Dryden  the 

dotages.  Kerford  called  The  Staple  of  News  worhty  to  be 

TT 

ranked  among  the  best  of  Jonson's  plays.  The  first 
criticism  is  too  severe,  and  the  second,  too  extravagant. 
Jonson  was  old  and  sick.  He  had  little  chance  to  witness 
life  in  London,  to  see  new  humors.  Thus  these  last  comedies 
contain  no  new  development,  but  more  allegory  and 
satirizing  of  moral  defects.  The  form  of  these  plays  still 
remains  on  the  high  level  of  his  previous  comedies,  but 
the  material  around  the  form  seems  a little  thin. 

In  The  Staple  of  News  the  satiric  purpose  of  comedy 
is  paramount.  It  is  a satire  against  the  evil  of  money 
worshipping,  and  the  wasteful  use  of  money  on  flatterers, 
feasting,  and  clothing.  It  is  also  a satire  on  the  idle  desire 
of  the  public  for  news,  and  the  people  who  make  and  sell 
it.  This  last  became  an  institution  a few  years  before 
the  play  was  written.  One  in  particular  was  quite 
notorious  — Nathaniel  Butter,  satire  on  whom  is  presented 


(l)Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.,  vol.II.p.177 
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in  the  character  Nathaniel,  the  clerk. 

The  play  was  presented,  in  1626.  Jonson  took  the 
idea  of  personification  of  money  from  Aristophanes1 2  Plutus , 
but  he  had  used  the  idea  before  in  Cynthia’s  Revels . He 
probably  got  the  idea  of  the  trial  scene,  in  which 
Pennyboy  Senior  puts  his  dogs  on  trial,  from  Aristophanes* 
Waspe . He  also  may  have  taken  the  idea  of  Pennyboy  the 

fathe^disguised  as  a beggar  following  Pennyboy  the  son 

2. 

from  The  London  Prodigal.  For  all  of  its  borrowings 
The  Staple  of  News  is  organized  into  a new  and  original 
work. 

\ 

The  rogues ’/betting  up  a business  to  dupe  people  by 
selling  news  is  a continuation  of  Volpone’s  duping  and 
Subtle’s  alchemy.  But  in  this  play  the  center  is  Lady 
Pecunia,  the  personification  of  money.  Each  character 
is  concerned  only  in  securing  money  or  the  favor  of  Lady 
Pecunia.  She  is  connected  with  all  three  of  the  Pennyboys. 
She  dweJtis  with  the  miserly  old  uncle,  she  is  wooed  by 
the  prodigal  junior,  and  is  finally  taken  into  custody 
by  the  disguised  father.  Her  attendants  are  the  attendants 
of  riches;  Mortgage,  her  nurse,  Statute,  her  waiting- 
woman,  Band,  her  second  woman,  Waxw,  her  chambermaid, 
and  Broker,  her  secretary.  Through  her  the  Staple  is 

(1) De  Winter,  The  Staple  of  News , New  York,  1905, xxxv  ff. 

( 2) Ibid. .p.xz 
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possible.  Her  suitors  are  what  their  names  suggest: 

Doctor  Almanac,  a fine  physician;  Shunfield,  the  seaman 
and  coward;  Pyedmantle,  the  fine  herald,  with  the 
motely  costume  and  the  sanguine  temperament;  and  Madrigal, 
the  poetaster.  Only  Pennyboy  junior  and  Pennyboy  Qanter 
approach  the  characterizations  of  the  humors  of  the 
early  humor  comedies.  Penny  Oanter  enters  disguised  as 
a beggar,  and  makes  satiric  comments  on  his  son’s 

prodigality.  Pennyboy  junior  is  a realistic  picture 

1. 

of  the  prodigal.  He  is  the  gallant  who  knows  the 
value  of  having  a wealthy  wife', so  he  courts  Pecunia. 

He  has  material  wealth,  and  in  the  allegory  he  has  Pecunia, 
the  symbol  of  money.  Rather  than  being  joined  out  of 
a humor  he  learns  wisdom  and  develops  so  that  he  is  able 
to  break  jtp  the  plot  against  him  add  win  his  father’s 
favor  again. 

It  is  thid  combination  of  realism  and  allegory  tnat 
condemns  The  Staple  of  News  as  a dramatic  work.  Tne 
characters  on  the  whole  lack  any  motive  or  individual 
passions  to  make  them  more  than  allegory. 

In  the  Magnetic  Lady  Jonson  states  in  the  Induction 
the  scheme  of  the  play  and  his  idea  of  the  progressive 

(l)Herford  and  Simpson,  op.cit.  vol.II,  p.171 
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development  of  his  comedies: 

The  author  beginning  his  studies  of  this  kind, 
with  Every  Kan  in  his  Humour ; and  after  Every  Man 
out  o_f  his  Humour ; and  since,  continuing  in  all  his 
plays,  especially  those  of  the  comic  thread,  whereof 
the  New  Inn  was  the  last,  some  recent  humours  still, 
or  manners  of  men,  that  went  along  with  the  times; 
finding  himself  now  near  the  close,  or  shutting  up 
of  his  circle,  hath  fancied  to  himself,  in  idea, 
this  Magnetic  Mistress:  a lady,  a brave  bountiful 
housekeeper,  and  a virtuous  widow;  who  having  a 
young  niece,  ripe  for  a man,  and  marriageable,  he 
makes  that  his  centre  attractive,  to  draw  thither 
a diversity  of  guests,  all  persons  of  different 
humours  to  make  up  nis  perimeter.  And  this  he  hath 
called  Humours  Reconciled . 1. 

The  play  as  a whole  is  a humor  comedy  satirizing  certain 

follies  of  the  time.  It  contains  some  allegory,  but  not 

enough  to  cause  much  effect  on  the  humors.  In  the  play 

Jonson  satirizes  various  customs  and  superstitions  such 

as  astrology,  predictions  of  almanacs,  monopolies, 

duelling,  and  witchcraft. 

Compass,  like  Horace  and  Macilente,  is  the  commentator 
who  exposes  the  follies  of  the  other  characters.  Captain 
Ironside  and  Chair,  the  midwife,  are  the  only  humors  that 
are  not  satirized.  The  captain  is  a man  of  action,  quick 
of  temper,  but  still  a good-hearted  soldier.  Chair  is 
coarse  but  good-natured.  The  forceful  side  of  her 
personality  is  shown  indirectly  in  the  success  with  which 
she  instigates  a quarrel  between  Polish  and  Keep. 


(l)Ben  Jonson,  The  Magnetic  Lady,  p.507 
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Lady  Loadstone,  Placentia,  Pleasance,  Keep,  Needle, 
and  Item  are  mere  agents  of  the  plot.  The  humors  that 
are  satirized  include  Palate,  the  clergyman;  Rut,  the 
physician;  Silkworm,  tne/6ourtier ; Practice,  the  lawyer; 
Interest,  the  usurer;  Bias,  the  politician;  and  Polish, 
the  gossip.  These  last  characters  had  all  been  treated 
by  Jonson  before,  but  Polish  along  with  Dol  and  Ursula 
is  one  of  Jonson' s best  characterizations  of  women. 

She  is  a fawning  flatterer,  is  noted  for  her  loquacity, 
and  ambitious  above  all  moral  principles.  In  her  too 
Jonson  satirizes  the  Puritan  for  she  uses  the  language 
of  the  Puritansl  When  Keep  threatens  to  divulge  the 
secret  Polish  exclaims: 

Didst  thou  not  swear 

To  keep  it  secret!  And  upon  what  book? — 

I do  remember  now,  The  Practice  of  Piety.  1. 

In  plot  structure  The  Magnetic  Lady  surpasses 
Every  Man  In  his  Humour,  but  there  is  no  new  development 
in  humors,  thus  marking  the  decline  of  Jonson1 s art. 


(l)Ibid.. p.550 
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Conclusion 


Contrary  to  most  writers  of  his  time  Jonson  invented  his  own 
plots.  He  borrowed  incidents  from  the  classics,  but  made  them  to 
fit  his  play  and  seem  his  own.  His  plots  are  ingenious.  They  are 
of  little  consequence  in  themselves,  for  there  is  little  interest 
in  the  incident  or  story.  In  most  of  his  plays  there  is  only 
enough  plot  to  present  his  characters  in  a situation  to  exhibit 
their  qualities.  At  first  glance  the  plots  may  seem  very  complica- 
ted. Jonson  had  the  habit  of  complicating  the  plot  by  introducing 

some  counter-movement  and  stopping  the  action.  In  Volpone  Jonson 

1 • 

used  this  method  with  masterly  shill. 

Jenson's  comedies  tend  in  the  direction  of  an  arraignment. 

Some  serious  reformer,  as  Asper  or  Crites,  whom  some  critics 
erroneously  take  for  lonson  himself,  serves  as  Jonson’ s represent- 
ative. The  characters  must  go  through  some  sort  of  trial  and 
receive  an  official  resolution  by  someone  elected  for  the  office  — 
the  royal  Cynthia,  imperial  Augustus,  by  a court  or  senate,  or  by 
someone  who  intercedes.  In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  it  is  Brainworm, 
who,  through  his  disguises,  brings  out  the  humors  of  the  other 
characters.  In  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  it  is  Macilente  who  iJ.s 
’’eager  and  constant  in  reproof".  In  the  more  mature  comedies  this 
rule  of  judging  becomes  more  flexible.  In  Volpone  the  final  court 
room  scene  reverses  tne  decision  of  the  fourth  act.  In  Epicoene 


the  disguise  is  revealed  and  a false  canon  lawyer  and  a mock  doctor 
of  divinity  hold  a debate.  In  his  plays  Jonson  presents  more  an 
(l)Percy  Simpson,  op. c it. p. 40 
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more  a satirical  picture  of  legal  procedure.  In  Bartholomew  Fair 
Rabbi  Busy  has  to  think  of  a legal  reason  for  a Puritan  to  eat  pig, 
the  country  bumbkin  Cokes  is  relieved  of  his  purse  while  he  listens 
to  a song  about  the  terrible  fate  of  pickpockets,  Justice  Overdo 
can  find  only  his  wife  to  expose,  and  it  is  the  reforming  element, 
Overdo,  Busy,  and  Waspe  who  land  in  the  stocks. 

Jonson*s  humor  characters  usually  have  names  which  indicate 
their  humors.  This  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  characters  of  his 
first  humor  comedy.  As  Jonson’s  comedies  become  more  satiric  the 
names  become  more  typical,  as  Fastidious  Brisk,  Politick-Would 
Morose,  Epicure  Mammon,  and  Rabbi  Busy.  In  Volpone,  ifonson  used 
animal  names  in  Italian  with  a deep  satiric  value  as  Volpone,  Mosca, 
and  Voltore.  Most  of  the  humor  characters  have  a peculiarity  of 
speech  to  distinguish  them  from  other  men.  The  gulls  who  try  to 
affect  the  ways  of  a courtier  use  stock  oaths,  meaningless  phra* 
and  recite  poetry.  The  gallants  talk  about  the  wonders  of  court 
their  success  with  the  ladies.  The  best  example  of  a humor  illuj 
rated  through  his  speech  is  of  course  Rabbi  Busy.  His  manner  of 
repeating  words  he  has  just  said  is  not  only  typical  of  the  Puritans, 
but  also  of  bores  in  any  age.  Jonson  usually  introduces  his  humors 
before  they  come  on  stage.  In  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  the  two 
commentators,  Cordatus  and  Mitis  talk  about  the  humos  before  the 
enter  and  comment  on  their  behavoir  afterward.  In  Volpone , Mosc« 
tells  his  master  about  the  legacy-hunters*  humors,  thus  telling 
audience  too.  In  a few  plays  some  characters  talk  about  another 
humor,  before  he  enters  and  while  he  is  on  the  stage. 
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71. 

Jonson  satirizes  the  people  who  are  duped  more  than  the  dupers 
and  punishes  them  much  more  severely.  In  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
the  gulls  are  jostled  out  of  their  humors  while  Macelente  and  Carlo 
are  only  temporarily  cured.  In  Volpone , punishment  is  distributed 
according  to  the  characters  station  in  life.  In  Epicoene , Morose 

is  tricked  into  giving  his  nephew  his  rightful  inheritence,  and  in 

* 

Batholomew  Fair  the  three  reformers  are  severly  punished.  In  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  and  The  Alchemist  the  dupers  escape  completely, 
and  the  duped  are  punished. 

In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  the  theory  of  humors  is  illustrated. 
The  jealous  husband,  the  timid  father,  the  rakish  son,  the  braggart 
soldier,  and  the  gull  are  all  Elizabethans.  In  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour  each  humor  is  carefully  defined,  But,  whereas  in  the  first 
humor  play  everyone  is  jostled  out  of  his  humor  by  natural  and 
familiar  incidents,  in  the  second  the  cure  is  effected  by  more  sym- 
bolical processes.  The  characters  are  still  realistic . pictures  of 

I 

London  people  but  begin  to  illustrate  the  moral  tone  of  the  satirist. 
In  Cynthia*  s Revels  the  characters  despite  the  ingenious  analysis 
of  character  do  not  come  alive.  In  The  Poetaster  there  are  still 
illustrations  of  affectations,  but  there  are  a few  vital  and 
plausible  characters.  In  the  next  plays  Jonson  successfully  combined 
humor  and  a well-knit  plot.  In  Volpone  the  genial  sarcasm  is  replaced 
by  satire  on  the  darker  vices  not  foibles  of  society.  In  this  comedy 
Jonson  no  longer  presents  the  humors  of  a motley  crowd,  but  the 
single  career  of  one  vice  cnaracter  ana  the  lesser  characters  that 
infringe  upon  him.  Perhaps  Morose* s horror  of  noise  in  Epicoene  is 


not  very  convincing  as  the  basis  of  the  story,  yet  there  is  only  one 
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weakness — the  complete  surprise  at  the  conclusion.  Jonson  combines 
the  ferocious  intensity  of  Volpone  and  the  skillful  structure  of 
Epicoene  in  The  Alchemist.  Here  he  goes  back  to  the  London  scene, 
making  the  characters  as  a whole  more  lifelike.  The  promise  of 

j! 

fabulous  wealth  and  eternal  youth  produced  by  alchemy  makes  the  in- 
heritance of  Volpone’ s wealth  seem  tame.  Bartholomew  Fair  contains 
n ew  humors  not  possible  in  a town  scene  combined  with  a pungent  but 
not  so  profound  satire  on  Puritanism.  The  remaining  plays  brought  no 
further  development  in  Jonson’s  art.  The  Staple  of  News  combines  the 
abstract  Lady  Pecumia  surrounded  by  the  cupidities  of  society,  and 
the  modern  subject  of  a news  agency  established  in  London  by  Nathani- 
el Butter.  The  Magnetic  Lady,  in  which  Jonson  completed  his  cycle  of 
humor  plays,  contains  the  magnetic  lady  around  whom  various  humors 
revolve,  but  there  are  no  new  humors  and  the  cnaracters  are  stiff 
and  inflexible  with  one  exception. 

1 

Jonson’s  comical  satires  are  of  the  ’’biting"  variety.  Levin  says 
that  Jonson,  in  his  professing  to  sport  with  human  follies,  too  often 
took  it  upon  himself  to  distribute  poetic  justice,  to  demand  a more 

rigorous  ethical  code  than  is  realistically  possible,  and  to  invoke 
all  sorts  of  punishments  for  his  personal  enemies.  But  this  would 
seem  that  Jonson  put  his  satire  first  in  his  purpose.  Rather  it  was 
secondary,  excepting  The  Poetaster,  to  his  presenting  brilliant 
comedy  and  language. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Jgnson’s  motive  behind  his  comedy 
conventional  morality.  Symonds  concluded  that  Jonson’s  plays  were 
lessons  in  ethics:  "It  was  granted  him  by  nature 
in  no  small  measure  to  preserve 


• • • • 


(1) Harry  Levin,  Ben  Jonson,  New  York,  1938 » p.l6 

( 2)  Jeha  Symonds,  op.  cit.  p.xvii 
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right  relations  between  the  criminal,  the  vicious,  the 
passionate,  and  the  merely  foolish;  so  that  a steady  study 

of  his  work  is  equal  to  a lesson  in  ethics".  According 

1. 

to  Baskerville  Jonsonfs  program  of  humor  study  includes 
the  treatment  of  some  phase  of  all  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  except  Slcntb.  This  humor  program  deals  with  folly 
and  ignorance,  with  manners  and  dress  indicative  of 
character.  Jonson  satirizes  all  the  vices,  follies, 
and  fads  of  the  day  and  uses  the  term  "humor"  to  cover 
them  all.  This  point  of  view  that  Jonson  treated  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  would  make  it  seem  that  Jonson’ s intent 
in  presenting  humor  'was  the  satirizing  of  bad  morals. 

This  was  only  part  of  Jonson’ s purpose.  Even  as  late  as 

1938  Levin  said  that  Jonson’ s theory  of  humors  is  "less 

2. 

analytic  than  an  exercise  in  ethical  justification." 

Jonson’ s comedies  do  not  always  enforce  a moral  lesson, 
although  Jonson  himself  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  comedian  to  punish  vice: 

my  soul 

Was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours, 

To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity: 

But,  witn  an  armed  and  resolved  hand, 

I’ll  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth — 3» 

In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  there  is  no  moral  teaching. 


(1) Charles  Baskerville,  op.cit.p.37 

(2) Harry  Levin,  op.cit.p.6 

(3) Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  but  of  his  Humour , p.6l 
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The  three  wits,  Wellbred,  Knowell,  and  Brainworm,  are 
successful  in  duping  not  only  rogues  but  honest  men 
as  well.  And  Brainworm  is  forgiven  for  his  offences 
at  the  end  because  he  has  shown  such  ability  in  executing 
them.  In  Every  Man  Put  of  his  Humour  Jonson  does  punish 
vice  as  well  as  folly,  but  Macilente,  the  malicious 
instigator  of  these  exposures,  is  left  untouched.  In 

Cynthia’s  Revels  and  The  Poetaster  there  seems  to  be  an 

1. 

indirect  praise  of  vice  which  is  indeed  immoral.  Volpone 
would  be  definitely  called  moral  for  the  vice  in  this 
case  brings  about  his  own  ruin.  In  Epiccene  there  is  no 
moral  tone  wnat soever.  In  The  ill chemist  the  t^ree  rogues’ 
success  in  cheating  rogues  and  the  honest  is  complete. 

When  they  are  finally  caught  one  manages  to  desert  the 
others  and  obtain  forgiveness  by  giving  over  his  gains 
to  his  master.  In  Bartholomew  Pair  the  rogues  and  knaves 
are  let  off  easily  and  the  reforming  element  is  punished. 

In  this  last  play  it  is  evident  that  Jonson  did  not 
use  the  comedy  of  humors  for  purely  critical  purposes, 
but  like  the  other  Elizabethan  dramatists  as  an  aggressive 
weapon  against  the  attacks  on  the  stage  by  the  Puritans. 
Jonson  admitted  that  ne  had  been  influenced  by  the  attack 


(l)Elizabeth  W.  Morris,  op. c it. p. 30 
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of  the  moralists  on  the  theatre.  He  said  he  gave  Volpone 
an  unhappy  ending  because  it  was  his  special  aim  "to 
put  the  snaffle  in  their  mouths,  that  cry  out,  we  never 
punish  vice  in  our  interludes”. 

It  has  become  more  common  to  judge  Jonson's  plays 
as  well  as  other  Elizabethans*  as  dramatic  "poems”  rather 
than  studies  in  human  characters  or  expressions  of 
philosophy.  Jonson  used  the  word  ”poet”  interchangeably 
with  "comic  poet"  and  "playwright".  He  referred  to 
j^ery  Man  out  of  his  Humour  as  "this  Poem"  and  to  inferior 
dramatists  as  poetasters.  The  prologue  to  Volpone  is  a 
defense  of  poetry  as  well  as  a defense  of  the  purpose  of 


comedy 
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Abstract 


Ben  lonson  swerved  from  the  romantic  tradition 
upheld  by  Peele,  Geeene,  Marlowe,  Kyd,  and  Shakespeare. 

His  theories  from  the  first  were  those  of  the  classicist, 
but  he  was  not  a blind  follower  of  rules.  He  attacked 
the  principles  of  writing  in  his  own  time.  He  wanted  a 
play  to  follow  the  unities,  to  use  realistic  language,  and 
to  be  fundamentally  comic.  He  did  not  like  scenes  of 
light  comedy  interpersed  with  the  serious.  He  wanted 
comedy  to  have  eccentricities  of  character  as  the  theme. 

He  called  his: comedy  of  humor. 

The  idea  of  humor  came  from  medieval  medicine.  The 
four  major  humors  corresponded  with  fhe  four  elements  to 
form  the  temperament  of  the  man.  Variations  of  these 
humors  disclosed  the  differences  between  indiviuals. 

Jonson  defined  humor  in  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  dut  _of  his 
Humour.  He  started  with  the  physical  idea  and  worked  up 
to  the  figurative  meaning.  Any  mood,  habit,  or  eccentricity 
could  be  called  a humor.  But  Jonson  cautioned  against 
the  popular  usage  that  humor  meant  a fad  in  dress. 

During  the  Elizabethan  age  there  were  three  currents  of 
literary  tendency  which  used  the  word  "humor'1.  One  was  the 
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masterpassion  as  used  by  Marlowe.  The  second  was  used  in 
the  dominance  of  one  trait  according  to  decorum.  Decorum 
was  similar  to  humor  as  Jonson  put  forth,  but  accessory 
rather  than  essential.  The  third  was  the  Theophrastan 
character  sketch.  All  three  had  some  influence  on  Jonson. 
Fenton  was  the  first  to  use  "humor”  in  a way  similar  to 
Jonson.  He  was  followed  by  Lyly,  Harvey,  Greene,  Lodge, 
Nashe,  and  Shakespeare. 

Chapman  anticipated  Jonson  in  the  use  of  the  humor 
motive,  but  he  did  not  anticipate  the  Jonsonian  humor 
comedy.  He  was  interested  in  the  analysis  of  humors 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  fun.  In  An  Humorous  Dayb 
Mirth  he  used  "humor”  in  the  Jonsonian  sense.  The  play 
includes  characters  such  as  Jonson  used.  In  All  Fools 
Rinaldo's  contriving  motivates  both  plots  and  he  is 
gulled  in  the  end.  In  Sir  Giles  Goosecap  the  people’s 
foibles  are  discussed  in  a Jonsonian  manner.  Monsieur 
D* Olive  is  also  similar  to  a Jonsonian  comedy. 

In  Every  Man  Jn  His  Humour  Jonson  followed  the  three 
unities.  The  main  purpose  of  the  play  is  the  realistic 
presentation  of  a series  of  sharply  contrasted  characters. 
It  contains  an  elderly  father  duped  by  his  son,  a country 
gull  and  a town  gull,  a braggart  soldier,  a jealous 
husband, and  a slave  who  is  the  intriguer  of  the  plot. 

Every  Man  dut  £f  fojs  Humour  is  not  a sequel,  but  a further 
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development  of  the  same  theme.  It  has  a more  direct 
satiric  purpose  and  a more  defiant  originality  of  method. 
The  plot  was  designed  to  explode  trie  humors.  The 
characters  range  over  the  whole  of  society  from  the 
courtier  to  the  rustic.  Jonson  explained  the  characters 
in  epigrams  before  the  play. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  Jonson  said  he  didn  not 
have  a didactic  purpose  in  writing  Volpone . There  has  been 
some  conjecture  whether  Volpone  is  a comedy  or  not.  The 
story  of  Celia  and  her  jealous  husband  has  been  pointed 
out  as  tragical.  The  three  deformed  charactersT who 
entertain  Volpone  story  has  been  declared  most  hideous. 

The  emphasis  on  the  serious  side  of  Volpone  indicates 
that  oritics  tend  to  see  the  avarice  of  Volpone  and  Mosca 
without  seeing  their  delight  in  comedy  and  intrigue. 

The  bulk  of  the  play  sets  forth  the  comic  stupidity 
of  the  legacy  huntersl  The  by-plot  of  Sir  Politic  Would- 
Be  and  his  wife  brings  into  this  play  a.,  little  of  the 
light  humor  of  JonsonTs  early  plays .Epicoene  in  contrast 
is  a comedy  of  a different  color.  Now  Jonson  sought 
deliberately  to  amuse.  The  only  weakness  of  the  play 
is  the  holding  back  of  the  solution  until  tne  very  end. 

In  The  Alchemist  Jonson  returned  to  the  London  scene. 

This  comedy  observes  the  unities  better  than  any  other  of 
Jonson’ s plays.  The  Alchemist  is  the  shaming  of  a variety 
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of  gulls  victimized  by  the  quack  science  of  the  day.  The 
rogues  dupe  their  gulls  only  as  a means  of  livelihood. 

In  this  play  Jonson  vigorously  lashes  at  the  follies  of  the 
times.  Each  character  is  a caricature  and  a true  picture 
of  his  folly.  The  greatest  is  Epicure  Mammon.  Bartholomew 
Fair  is  a blending  of  Jonson's  early  humor  with  the  satire 
on  the  Puritans.  The  three  elements  of  reform,  Busy,  Overdo 
and  Waspe,  are  punished  while  the  rogues  go  free. 

The  last  comedies,  The  Staple  of  News  and  The 
Magnetic  Lady,  contain  no  new  development  of  humors.  They 
do  have  some  allegory,  and  the  moral  tone  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  previous  plays.  The  Staple  of  News  is  a satire 
against  the  evil  of  money  worshipping,  the  wasteful  use 
of  money,  and  the  new  institution  of  news  selling.  The 
Magnetic  Lady  is  a humor  comedy  satirizing  follies  of  the 
time.  Polish  is  the  only  character  that  comes  alive. 

Jonson  uses  only  as  much  plot  as  is  necessary  to  the 
revelation  of  character.  His  satiric  purpose  is  often 
thought  to  be  his  primary  one. 
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